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1.—Bee Hawk Moth (Macroglossa bombyliformis). 
2.—Hornet Clearwing Moth (Trochilium bembeciformis). 
3.—Humble-Bees (Bombus). 
4.—Humble-Bee Flies ( Volucella bombylane). 
5.—The Black Drongo Shrike or King Crow (Buchanga 
atra). 

6.—The Fork-tailed or Drongo Cuckoo (Surniculus lugubris). 
7.—Nauseous Moth (Euschema militaris). 

MIMICRY IN ANIMALS, THE 


8.—Nauseous Moth (Lusemia maculatriz , 

9.—Nauseous Moth (Milivnia pyrozonis). 

10.—Swallow-tailed Butterfly (Laertias pammon), mule. 

11.—Swallow-tailed Butterfly (Laertias pamm-n). female. 

12.—Swallow-tailed Butterfly (Laertias pammon), female 
(another variety). 

13.—Swallow-tailed Butterfly (Menclaides aristoloche). 

i4.—Swallow-tailed Butterfly ( Menelaides hector). 
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THE SAFEST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


safest. Many examples of this will be found in the present article, 


Feces of an observant turn of 
mind who has the good fortune to 
live in the country, or who walks with a 
critical eye through the galleries of a well- 
appointed museum of natural history, will 
be struck by the fact that the colours and 
shapes of the animals exhibited are mostly 
of two kinds. In one case they are adapted 
so as to render their possessor invisible ; 
in the other they serve exactly the opposite 
purpose, and render it conspicuous. The 
reason for the first is perfectly clear, and 
has been understood since the earliest 
days of zoology. The discovery of the 
significance of the second is, however, of 
comparatively recent date, and has opened 
one of the most attractive chapters in the 

history of animal life. 

The colours or other attributes which 
make an animal conspicuous are now 
known to act as a danger-signal, warning 
enemies to keep at a distance; hence 
they have been very appropriately called 
“warning” characters. They are primarily 
distinctive of animals which are either 
dangerous to meddle with or disagreeable 
to taste; but they are almost as commonly 
found in others that are harmless and 
tasty, and mimic the poisonous or nauseous 
species for purposes of protection. 

A good illustration of warning colouring 
is supplied by the common North American 
skunk (Fig. 1). This animal is of the 
badger kind, and is about as large as a 
small cat, but has shorter, stumpier legs, a 
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long thick coat, and a long bushy tail. He 
is jet black in colour, with a whitish tail 
and nearly snow-white bands along the 
back and sides. ‘Timidity, caution, and a 
sneaking gait stamp the behaviour of most 
wild animals of this size: but not the skunk. 
With an easy jogging trot, he comes along 
the middle of the road, not in a skulking 
fashion, every sense alert to warn him of 
danger, but in a leisurely, dauntless 
manner, turning aside for no one, flaunting 
in the air as a danger-signal his great 


‘black and white tail, and warning all and 


sundry to keep aloof. 

What is the meaning of this fearlessness 
in a creature to all appearance so defence- 
less? Yes, to all appearance defenceless, 
but in reality very much the opposite. For 
his size the skunk is certainly one of the 
most terrible creatures in the world to 
tackle at close quarters; so terrible a 
customer indeed, that few animals, even 
though far surpassing him in size and 
strength, will venture to attack him—at 
least not a second time. Were it merely a 
matter of claws and teeth, any well-trained 
fox-terrier dog would shake the life out 
of him in ten seconds. But the skunk 
relies upon other weapons; he is protected 
by a deadly artillery in the form of a foetid 
liquid, which is discharged from beneath 
the tail in the face of the advancing foe. 
This liquid burns like sulphuric acid; a 
drop in the eye causes blindness. A pass- 
ing whiff of the smell reminds one of the 
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concentrated essence of the odour of 
ferrets increased a hundredfold, with a 
flavour of fox thrown in; and weeks of 
washing will fail to eradicate the stench of 
it from one’s clothes. 

This is the reason for the air of abso- 
lute unconcern with which the skunk goes 
about his business. He has no fear; he 
wishes to be seen and recognised by all, 
and he is splendidly marked with white that 
he may be visible in the dusk, and so escape 
the risk of being mistaken for a harm- 
less creature by enemies lying in wait for 
prey. He hasno wish-to be attacked. He 
might be bowled over, grievously damaged, 
or even killed outright before his assailant 
discovered his mistake. So to avoid such 
a contingency he makes himself as con- 
spicuous as possible, not, of course, from 
any altruistic intention of saving his foe 
from a _ disagreeable experience, but 


for the purely selfish motive of being 
allowed to go his own way without let or 
hindrance. 

It is exactly the same with butterflies, 


moths, and other insects provided with 
acrid juices that make them distasteful. 
Those that possess no such means of 
defence are either swift, strong fliers, and 
when on the wing hurry along in terror 
of pursuit, or are so coloured above and 
below that they vanish from view upon 
alighting. But the nauseous species are 
weak of wing and flap slowly about in 
broad daylight, without hurry and without 
fear, displaying their gaudy colours in 
the brilliant sunshine and courting the 
notice of insect-eaters. Boldness, abund- 
ance and strongly contrasted patterns 
of yellow and black, black and red, or 
black and white are the distinguishing 
features of nearly all insects and animals 
akin to them that are either distasteful or 
venomous. 

The three Indian moths (Zuschema 
milttaris, Eusemia maculatrix, and Milionia 
pyrozonis) depicted on our coloured plate 
may be taken as instances of the pre- 
vailing colours of nauseous species; and 
bees and wasps, with their livery of black 
and yellow, are familiar examples belonging 
to the category of venomous species. 
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It has long been known that animals 
that are protected from attack by possess- 
ing any of the attributes mentioned above, 
such as poison glands, or a disagreeable 
taste or odour, are imitated both in colour 
and form, and often in little tricks of 
manner, by other harmless and edible 
kinds. The latter by this means conceal 
their identity from their foes, and so 
escape destruction. This is the pheno- 
menon that is called “ mimicry.” 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that, as 
ordinarily understood, the word ‘‘mimicry” 
carries with it the idea of conscious or 
voluntary action, because consciousness 
and volition have no influence what- 
ever, so far as is known, in producing 
or fostering the resemblances in question. 
They have been brought about, it is 
believed, by the process which Darwin 
called ‘ natural selection.” A _ simple 
illustration will make this clear. Suppose 
that in a certain locality there is a race 
of nauseous butterflies coloured black 
and white, and another race of edible 
butterflies adorned with different tints. 
Creatures that feed upon butterflies—and 
there are many that do—will start by 
killing both sorts; but after one or two 
experiments they will learn that the black- 
and-white kind are not worth the trouble 
of catching, and will, naturally enough, 
leave them in peace and turn the whole 
of their attention to the tasty ones. Now, 
it is clear that if any of the latter vary in 
colour in the direction of the nauseous 
race—and all members of a race vary more 
or less—they will have a much greater 
chance of surviving to propagate the 
resemblance than those that adhere 
to the original tints of their kind. But 
the progeny of the survivors will also 
vary, some resembling the protected 
species more than their parents do, 
others less. The latter will be weeded 
out; the former escape destruction. And 
so the process will go on generation after 
generation, the likeness to the nauseous 
race being gradually increased until, if 
necessary, it reaches a state almost of 
perfection. The result will be just the 
same if it is the shape of the body, and not 
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the colour, that has to be altered. Even 
if both colour and shape combined have 
to be changed, it will make no difference, 
though the perfected likeness will probably 
take longer to complete. 

A simple case of mimicry is furnished 
by two British moths, the bee hawk 
(Macroglossa bombyliformis) and the hornet 
clearwing (Z7ochilium bembeciformis). The 
former somewhat resembles a humble- 
bee; the latter very closely copies a 
hornet, and, when seized, twists its tail, 


cases of butterfly mimicry, does not copy 
the protected species, but is left to look 
after himself on his own merits. The 
reason that he takes no part in the fraud 
is that being a strong, swift flier he is 
capable of eluding pursuit; whereas the 
females are heavy when laden with eggs, 
are compelled to rest for a considerable 
time to lay them, and while thus engaged 
are liable to attack from enemies of 
all kinds. 


Considering how perfectly protected 





FIG. I.—THE SKUNK. 


This animal’s marking ts a conspicuous instance of warning colours. 


pretending to sting, though possessing in 
reality no means of inflicting any damage 
whatsoever. Our coloured illustrations 
of these insects speak for themselves. 
Another case of a rather more com- 
plicated nature is to be found in the 
Indian swallow-tailed butterflies repre- 
sented on the same coloured plate. 
Two of the species (Aenelaides hector 
and JV. aristoloche) are distasteful to 
birds, and are imitated by the females 
of another species (Laertias pammon) 
which is sweet-tasting. But the male, 
curiously enough, as happens in other 


and warningly coloured the skunk is, it 
is wonderful that he has not been mimicked 
by some defenceless mammal. Mimicry, 
in fact, among animals of this class is 
conspicuous for its rarity; and the only 
instance known is a little different from 
those hitherto considered, because it has 
for its object, not avoidance of enemies, 
but capture of prey. Like A‘sop’s wolf, 
which dressed itself in a fleece so as to 
gain admittance to the fold and pick off 
the sheep at its leisure, some animals 
imitate others for the purpose of preying 
upon them or upon another kind which 
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has no fear of the latter. This has been 
suggested as the explanation of the strange 
likeness that prevails between the two 
creatures illustrated on the next page 
(Fig. 2). One of these, the animal with the 
long sharp nose, is a kind of shrew; the 
other, with a blunt nose, is a squirrel. 
The difference in the length of the nose is 
about the only feature by which the two 
can be recognised apart. Now squirrels, 
like rabbits and guinea-pigs, are almost 
exclusively vegetarians, feeding upon nuts, 
fruits, green shoots and the like, and they 
have gnawing and grinding teeth adapted 
to this end. Shrews, on the contrary, are, 
perhaps, the most voracious animal-eaters 
in the world, the quantity of flesh food 
they require for their sustenance being 
perfectly astounding; and they are sup- 
plied with a set of sharp, pointed teeth, 
fitted for tearing and masticating animal 
tissues. They are, moreover, extremely 
partial to the flesh of small birds. 
Squirrels, again, are active climbers, 
and live mostly in trees. The majority 


of the shrew kind, on the contrary, live 
on the ground or under .it, and have 
very few chances of satisfying their hunger 


upon young birds. But the shrew of 
which we are speaking (Zupata montana) 
has taken to an arboreal life like the 
squirrels ; it has also copied the squirrels 
of the neighbourhood it frequents—North 
Borneo—in size, colour, and shape of body 
and in the possession of a long, bushy 
tail. The small birds of the Bornean 
forests have no reason to be afraid of the 
squirrels; but every reason to be afraid of 
and avoid the tree-shrews. The latter 
consequently imitate the squirrels both in 
appearance and behaviour, and as they leap 
from branch to branch, whisking their 
tails, squirrel-fashion, are able to pounce 
upon any unsuspecting bird that allows 
them to come within reach. 

This form of mimicry which enables a 
predacious animal to deceive and capture 
its prey under the disguise of another 
species has been been called ‘‘aggressive,” 
as opposed to “‘ protective,” which isapplied 
to the mimicry which enables an animal 
to deceive and escape from its enemies. 


Amongst birds, too, mimicry is of rare 
occurrence, the colouring and form being 
almost always developed with a view to 
concealment, or for purposes of sexual 
distinction. One or two instances, how- 
ever, have been put on record, and these, 
curiously enough, are mostly restricted to 
the cuckoo tribe. Our common English 
cuckoo, for example, is very like a sparrow- 
hawk, and in India the fork-tailed 
cuckoo (Surniculus lugubris), as shown 
in our coloured plate, is equally like 
the black Drongo shrike or king crow, 
a powerful aggressive bird which escapes 
molestation. 

A better instance is met with further to 
the East. In the Moluccan Archipelago 
and islands adjacent, there is a group of 
honey - suckers (7Z7opidorhynchus), some- 
times called friar birds. One species is 
found in Bouru, another in Ceram, a third 
in Timor, a fourth in Timorlaut, each with 
distinctive features of its own; and in each 
of these islands occurs a species of oriole 
(Mimeta) resembling the honey-sucker 
that lives on the same spot. Yellow is 
the characteristic colour of orioles in 
most countries, but, oddly enough, those 
that live in the Malayan islands we have 
mentioned have put off their gaudy dress 
and assumed the sober brown tints of the 
honey-suckers, and at the same time have 
imitated other peculiarities of the plumage 
and form of these birds so cleverly that 
more than one experienced ornithologist 
has ere this been deceived by the likeness. 

The honey-suckers are a pugnacious 
tribe, furnished with long sharp beaks, 
strong claws, and a loud, bawling voice, 
and ever ready and willing to use all three 
upon provocation. Little does it profit 
crow or hawk to assault even a solitary 
honey-sucker. On the approach of danger 
the intended victim sets up a terrific clatter 
that reverberates through the forest and 
brings all friends within earshot, flocking 
to lend a hand in repulsing the common 
foe. Hence the powerful hawks and other 
predacious birds have learnt the useless- 
ness of attempting to meddle with the 
honey-suckers; and the timid, retiring 
orioles, by imitating their redoubtable, 
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rackety neighbours, are able to spend 
their days in comparative peace. 

It is among insects and spiders, how- 
ever, that the most finished and most 
numerous examples of mimicry are to be 
met with. So numerous, indeed, are they, 
that it is safe to say.that almost every kind 
of specially protected insect serves as 
the model for one or more unprotected 
kinds. It is, unfortunately, only possible to 
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FIG. 2. 


bees are, of course, formidable stingers ; 
the flies, on the other hand, are per- 
fectly harmless. The resemblance be- 
tween them may therefore be nothing 
but a case of simple protective mimicry, 
like that, for example, of the hornet clear- 
wing. But one of the most interesting 
things about these flies is their habit of 
invading the nests of the humble-bees for 
the purpose of laying their eggs among 
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SQUIRREL, UPPER FIGURE ; SHREWS, LOWER FIGURES. 


This ts an instance of aggressive mimicry, which enables a tree-shrew to approach and captur: small birds 
by imitating a squirrel, which ts not carnivorous. 


illustrate this truth by a few of the best 
known or most striking instances. 

In any sunny country lane in the 
summer may be seen flying about from 
flower to flower, or basking upon warm 
stones, a large fly called Volucella bom- 
bylans, which is very like a humble-bee, 
as a glance at our coloured illustration 
will show. There are two varieties 
of this fly, each imitating one or 
more kinds of humble-bees. Humble- 


those of the bees, so that their young, 
when hatched, may have ready to hand 
a supply of food in the form of young 
bees. Now, unless properly equipped with 
some means of defence, it requires a great 
deal of courage to meddle with a nest of 
bees. Hence it has been supposed that 
the flies sneak into the home of the 
bees under the guise of friendship and 
are allowed to come and go with impunity 
in virtue of their similarity to the lawful 
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members of the nest. It is true that 
bees flying about in the neighbourhood of 
their home may thus be deceived and so 
tolerate the intrusion of the flies ; but it is 
not very clear why those left behind in 
the nest, which are its guardians for the 
time being, should admit them, because 
the nest, being built in a burrow some 





FIG. 3.—GRASSHOPPER’S IMITATION 
OF A LADYBIRD. 
Grasshopper on left; Ladybird on right. 


distance beneath the ground, must be 
practically pitch dark, so that the colour 
of the flies cannot be seen. For this 
reason it seems probable that the colouring 
of the flies, wherein lies their chief 
resemblance to the bees, does not appre- 
ciably help them in the way supposed in 
carrying out their insidious designs. 

By what means then do they manage to 
delude the unwilling nurses of their young ? 
Perhaps this is the answer. In the dark- 
ness of the nest the bees must be largely 
guided by the sense of touch in their 
recognition of friend from foe. Certain 
it is that the flies are thickly clothed with 
hairs like the bees themselves, and it may 
be that a bee running up against a fly in 
some dark corner of the nest will be 
deceived by its hairiness into the belief 
that the intruder is merely one of its own 
kind. 

If this be so, the mimicry of these flies 
is twofold— their hairiness deceiving the 
bees in the dark; their yellow and black 
colouring appealing to enemies in the 
open. ' 

There is another common English 
insect, the drone-fly, which also enjoys 
immunity from attack owing to a com- 
bination of the same two mimetic charac- 
ters. In shape, colour, and even in the 
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nervous twitching of its tail, this fly is 
strikingly like a hive-bee. Like the bee, 
it visits flowers in search of honey; but 
its young, like those of the bluebottle, live 
upon decaying animal matter. Swarms of 
these flies may sometimes be seen in dead 
carcases, and their similarity to bees has 
given rise to a wide-spread belief among 
the ancients that honey-bees are generated 
from the decaying bodies of cattle. Prob- 
ably, indeed, Samson’s famous riddle was 
based upon a mistaken identification of 
the insects he found in the lion’s carcase. 
This fly’s resemblance to a honey-bee 
does not, however, consist solely in its 
personal appearance. Put one of them 
into the sheet-like snare of the field-spider 
(Agalena), which spins in bramble and 
gorse bushes; and watch what follows. 
Out comes the spider like a flash from the 
back of the bush and, guided by the 
vibration, makes a dash at the entangled 
insect. Its resemblance in colour and 
shape is nothing to the weak - eyed 
spider. She would pounce in exactly the 
same way at a piece of twisted kick- 
ing elastic. Like most of her kind, 
she relies upon the delicacy of the sense 
of touch in her feet; and the instant her 
front legs touch the fly, she sheers off in a 
fright, and alters her tactics at once. With 
a dexterous whisk of the tail she fastens one 
end of a silken rope to the fly, and keep- 
ing hold of the opposite end, starts racing 
round and round her victim, paying out 


FIG. 4.—SPIDER’S IMITATION 
OF A LADYBIRD. 


Spider on left; Ladybird on right. 


the rope as she goes, and quickly binds it 
up into a state of utter helplessness. Now 
repeat the experiment with a bee: the 
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spider behaves in exactly the same way. 
But throw into the web a bluebottle fly, 
as large as you please, and note the 
difference in the spider's behaviour. She 





FIG. 5 
Spider on left; Ant on right. 

is on to the fly in a second, and seizing it 
without hesitation, drags it to her den to 
devour. In fact, her mode of dealing 
with the two species of flies, equally 
incapable as they are of inflicting the 
slightest injury, is convincing proof that 
the drone-fly mimics the bee in such a 
way, probably in the nature of its hairs 
or the character of its buzz, that the 
spider’s sense of touch is unable to dis- 
criminate between them. 

Few insects are better known than the 
little tortoise-like beetles called ‘‘ lady- 
birds,” with their short, oval, 
bodies and spotted 
colouring. No one would 
suspect little 
animals of being so dis- 
agreeable to taste that 
they are let alone by 
insect - enemies. Such, 
nevertheless, is the case ; 
and this is the reason for 
their bright and charac- 
teristic colouring. The family is widely 
distributed throughout the world, and, like 
almost all protected groups, is mimicked by 
a great variety of other insects and spiders. 
One of the quaintest imitators of these 
beetles is the grasshopper shown in our 
Illustration (Fig. 3). Looking at this insect, 
so strangely modified in form, it is hard to 
realise that it is in reality not a ladybird 
at all, but first-cousin to the long-bodied, 


convex 
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strong-legged, active grasshoppers, so 
familiar to us all! 

Fig. 4, too, shows a wonderful instance 
of mimicry, that on the left representing a 
spider from South Africa, 
and that on the right a 
ladybird from the same 
country. The two are, 
of course, not in any way 
related, the difference 
between them being 
greater than that which 
separates a frog and a 
Sparrow; yet super- 
ficially—that is to say, 
in characters that catch 
the eye—they are wonder- 
fully alike. The spider 
has copied the colour, pattern, and shape 
of the beetle, and though unable to dis- 
pense with her long legs, she keeps them 
tucked up when at rest, so that only the 
toes peep out from below. 

Ants which can both sting and bite, and 
possess in addition an acid taste, are 
another group which is very commonly 
imitated both by other insects as well 
as by spiders. Although not brightly 
coloured, being mostly black or brown, 
they have a very distinctive and familiar 
form. 


The legs are slender and longish, 
and the body presents a 


characteristic 


~GRASSHOPPER’S IMITATION OF AN ANT. 


Grasshopper on left; Ant on right. 


knobby but elegant appearance, owing. to 
the large size of the head, the thin, mobile 
neck, and the tiny graceful waist. The 
perfection with which spiders of various 
kinds imitate this peculiar build is quite 
amazing. Spiders have no neck, the 
head forming with the fore part of the 
body a compact solid mass; but in the 
ant-imitators the part behind the head, 
where the neck should be, is pinched 
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in, in such a way that the exact appearance 
of the ant’s neck is produced; the whole 
body is drawn out, its bulk, width, and 
heaviness of aspect are gone, and the 
originally short and concealed waist 
increases in length and becomes plainly 
visible. Nor is this all. The spider 


FIG. 7.—SIDE VIEW 
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This Insect has a horuy Ant-like mask, and when viewed from above 


closely resembles an Ant. 


has no long feelers on its head like 
an ant; but to supply this deficiency it 
holds up a pair of legs, stretches them 
forward, and waves them in the air, pre- 


cisely as the ant holds and waves its 


feelers ; and, forsaking the style of move- 
ment patronised by the members of the 
family to which it be- 
longs, it adopts the zig- 
zag gait of the ant, and, 
when still, keeps up that 
nervous twitching of the 


tail so noticeable in 
insects that sting. 

This case of mimicry 
is well shown bythe South 
American ant and spider 
illustrated in Fig. 5. Not 
less remarkable is the 
instance of mimicry be- 
tween a grasshopper and 
an ant, depicted in Fig. 6. 
The most curious feature 
about this case is the way 
in which the grasshopper 
has acquired its apparent waist. In 
these insects the body is practically 
the same width throughout, being no 
narrower in the middle than at either 
end; and the species under discussion has 
not departed in this respect from the 
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AND UPPER VIEW OF A PLANT-LOUSE. 


fallax. 
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custom of its kind, but it has produced 
the semblance of a waist in a very clever 
manner. The animal is of a dark colour, 
like an ant, and on each side of the middle 
of its body, where the waist ought to be, 
there is a large white patch, and this patch 
extends along the under side almost as 
far as the tail. Look at 
the insect from above or 
from the side, and the 
only parts of the body 
that catch the eye are 
those that are dark in 
tint ; the white part dis- 
appears, and the tail-end 
appears to be supported 
by a long slender waist, 
and to be of an oval, 
globular form, exactly as 
in an ant. 

This interesting insect, 
which, by the way, comes from the Soudan, 
deserves to be mentioned by name. In 
allusion to its ant-like form and deceptive 
appearance, it is Myrmecophana 
If this grasshopper and the spider 
that mimics the ant be compared respect- 
ively with the grasshopper and spider that 


called 





FIG. 8.—PLANT-LOUSE’S IMITATION OF A COOSHIE ANT 


CARRYING A GREEN LEAF. 


Cooshie Ant on left; Plant-Louse on right. 


mimic the ladybirds, a very good idea will 
be gained of the way in which animals 
may be superficially modified by mimicry 
so as to resemble others to which, in all 
essential structural characters, they are only 
remotely related. 
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But perhaps more extraordinary than all 
are the last two illustrations of mimicry 
that remain to be noticed. Our picture re- 
presents a Central American insect allied to 
the little English plant-lice (Fig. 7), known 
to gardeners as ‘‘ the blight.” Attached im- 
mediately behind the head of this American 
insect there is a great horny shield, which 
projects backwards beyond its tail and com- 
pletely covers up the body beneath. -It is 
evident at a glance that this shield is 
shaped exactly like the body of an ant, 
the neck, the waist, and the knobby 
appearance being all faithfully repre- 
sented. The plant-louse, in fact, has not 
modified the structure of its body as 
have the grasshopper and the spider, but 
lives in protection under the hard and horny 
ant-like mask that it carries on its back. 

Another insect of this group is not 
less cleverly disguised. In the forests of 
tropical America there are certain ants, 
called leafcutters (codoma), which are a 
perfect’ plague to all cultivators of fruit- 
Radiating from the ant-heaps in 
all directions are numerous tracks, like 
sheep-walks, beaten flat by the constant 
tread of millions of little feet, as the 
hordes of ants unceasingly hurry along, 
to and from their work, the outgoers 


trees. 


empty-mouthed, the incomers struggling 
along under their leafy burdens, exactly 
like a regiment of animated green 
leaves. The pieces of green that they 
carry have been snipped out of the leaves 
of the fruit-trees. One end is held in the 
mouth ; the rest of the slice lies vertically 
along the back of the bearer, like a great 
green crest, partially concealing the insect 
beneath. Living in the trees that the ants 
frequent is a plant-louse which mimics, 
not the ant itself, but the ant carrying 
its spoil (Fig. 8). The head and legs of 
this insect, like those of the ant, are brown, 
but the rest of its body is a bright green, 
and is produced upwards into a great 
crest, with a sharp, jagged edge, exactly 
copying the sharp, irregular outline of a 
leaf-fragment cut out by the ant. 

If space permitted, the instances of 
insect mimicry might be increased ten- 
fold. Some of those we have discussed 
are illustrated by actual specimens in the 
Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington; others may be found described 
and figured in the. works of Messrs. 
Wallace, Bates, Belt, and Poulton, who 
have spent so much time and labour in 
studying this fascinating branch of natural 
history. 
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THE DAUNTLESS DUC DE RICHELIEU. 


Being the story of a boy lover who astonished the Lords and Ladies at the Court of 


Louis XIV., 


HE Duc de Richelieu was undoubt- 
edly dauntless. Yesterday he had 


been but a pretty boy, whom that haughty 


princess, the Duchesse de Bourgogne, 
had petted at the Trianon, and dazzled 
with the offer of a commission in the 
army. The boy was all for action; he 
was sick of being tutored from morn till 
even in far-off Brittany by the learned 
Abbé de Chavanne. Like every healthy 
boy, he dreamed of soldiering as the 
summit of a man’s happiness; and now 
to-day after his marriage he felt like a 
Man. 

He had been summoned hastily with 
his tutor to Versailles, and married as 
hastily to his cousin, the daughter of a 
scheming old dowager, the Duchesse de 
Noailles, lady-in-waiting on the princess. 
The bargain was that after the marriage 
he was to leave his bride and return to 
his books in Brittany, until he became a 
man in the eyes of the law. But the boy 
had no ears for the attorneys on the day 
of his wedding; his eyes were all for the 
proud princess, and he even bragged in 
public about her attentions to him. So 
the Court of Versailles, which knew 
so well how circumspectly a real in- 
trigue should be conducted and flouted 


after they had petted and then pouted at him. 


the Duc, petted his bride (to her face) ; 
the whole machinery of mockery being 
cunningly worked by the Chevalier de 
Matignon, who was in love with the 
Duchesse of aday. ‘‘ She does not love 
you,” whispered the Chevalier in the boy’s 
ear. ‘‘ Make love to another woman, and 
rouse her jealousy.” The Duc—he looked 
such a pretty boy in his white satin 
wedding coat and buckled shoes—then 
bethought him of his princess. But, alas! 
that hope soon failed,* for he had 
mightily offended the lady by his foolish 
bragging. The princess, whose fury was 
fanned by the boy’s mother-in-law, re- 
solved to snub him. Ere the wedding- 
guests had gone, she came with a present 
for the bridegroom. ‘‘ My commission!” 
thought the boy, and he eagerly opened 
the box the princess gave him. But it 
contained only sweets, such as you might 
give to a child, and amid the derisive 
laughter of the wedding guests and the 
scorn: of his young bride, the boy felt 
stunned with despair for the moment. 
And yet, boy though he might be, he 
was a Richelieu; and, with something of 
the statesmanlike craft of the great 
Cardinal, his namesake, he quickly re- 
covered himself and resolved on action. 


™ 
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He would zo/ go back to the school-room. 
He would be a man. He would fight for 
France and gain the heart of his bride 

for, after all, he loved the girl. I say he 


had the instincts of the Cardinal intriguer. 


the wall, he climbed into the princess’s 
apartments in the darkness. Her High- 
ness was at first affrighted and then 
fascinated by the boy’s dare-devilry ; and 
at last she granted him the commission 


Photo. by Window and Grove. 


THE YOUTHFUL DUC DE RICHELIEU (MR. SEYMOUR HICKS) AND HIS HAUGHTY BRIDE 


(MISS DOROTHEA BAIRD). 


He knew open defiance would fail, so he 
drove off with his tutor in a coach for 
Brittany and his books, and the . Court 
laughed itself to sleep over the amusing 
drama of the day. 

The laugh was not long with those 
callous courtiers, for soon after leaving 
Versailles the Duc gave his Dominie the 
slip and returned to the Palace. Scaling 


his heart had hungered for, because he 
was now, of very truth, a Man. 

But he had to reckon with another 
woman—his bride, who loved him in her 
heart of hearts. She was terrified at the 
bare idea of his going off to the wars, and 
she had him imprisoned in his house, 
so that he might not leave for the front. 
The ingenuity of a Richelieu again came 
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THE BOYISH DUC SUCCEEDS IN GETTING HIS COMMISSION FOR THE ARMY FROM THE PROUD 


PRINCESS (MISS MINNIE CLEMENTS), WHO HAD INSULTED HIM FARLIER IN THE DAY. 
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to his rescue. There were other women 
in the world, he argued, besides his bride 
and the princess. So he sent for a 
beautiful young maid of honour, Mdlle. 
Cesarine de Noce, and for the Baroness 
de Bellechasse, a lady of mature charms 
who had been selling lingerie to the ladies 
of the Court before she married the elderly 
Baron. His visitors had to be hidden 


away in separate rooms, unbeknown to 


the spirit of the fun, and showed these 
riotous roués how he, too, could counter- 
balance a woman’s whim by flirting. 
Making the Chevalier and the Baron 
stand back to back, he clapped his hands, 
for that was the signal on which the 
hidden ladies were to emerge when the 
coast was clear. Two doors suddenly 
opened. The Baron saw Cesarine, and 
was convulsed with merriment to think 


Photo. by Window and Grove. 


rHE DUC DE RICHELIEU DISARMS THE CHEVALIER, WHO HAD INSULTED HIM. 


each other, for the Baron himself and the 
Chevalier called. Now it was the Duc’s 
turn to laugh, for the Chevalier had made 
love to Cesarine ; while the old Baron had 
not the ghost of an idea that his lawful 
wedded wife was under the Duc’s roof. 
The gay, cynical Chevalier seemed 
to have got the Duc into a corner. He 
chaffed the boy about his prison-house. 
He talked airily of the art of being a man 
of the world: and he saw in prospect for 
himself endless /é/e-d-/é/es with the young 
Duchesse, whom he adored in his Chevalier 
way. Richelieu, for his part, entered into 


how the Chevalier had been discomfited ; 
while the Chevalier saw the head of the 
Baroness bob out, and roared with laughter 
over her deluded spouse. Then the young 
Duchesse and her mother entered—for 
the ramour that ladies had come to see 
the Duc had, by his instructions, reached 
their ears. In a twinkling the whole plot 
was unmasked. The Chevalier looked 
black when his Cesarine appeared. The 
Baron scowled at the presence of his 
spouse and wished he had left her to her 
lingerie. 

The only way in which affairs of that 





THE 


kind were settled at the Court of 
Louis XIV. was by the sword. Richelieu 
must fight the Chevalier and the Baron, 
and he gladly accepted the challenge, 
although he knew the Chevalier to be a 
first-rate swordsman. So the two went 
into the beautiful garden of the Duc’s 
house to fight it out. Meantime the 
Duchesse, who had come to learn of the 
encounter, in sheer terror hid herself 
in the garden, eager to stop the fray. 
That, however, was impossible, for the 
Duc, who had spent part of the time of his 
imprisonment in perfecting his fencing 
with his tutor, was not to be baulked of 
the privilege of a man’s part. Nor was his 
tutor inclined to interfere, for though the 
Abbé was faithful to the creed of the 
Church, he esteemed the code of honour 
involved in the duel. But he remained to 


AN APRIL 


HIS is the day of all the year, 
This is the gladdest day ! 
The birds and I are both sincere— 
They sing what I would say. 
O Mavis, Mavis, call your best, 
Of all sweet notes let fall your best : 
For this is the day of all the year, 
This is the gladdest day! 
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see justice done, squaring his cloth with 
this code by turning his back on the 
fighters, the while he read prayers for the 
safety of the boy. 

And once again Richelieu triumphed, as 
the Laws of Romance demand; for he 
wounded the Chevalier and pinked the 
Baron. He was a Man at last, and when 
his Duchesse appeared she fell into his 
arms, proud of the boy she had married 
and then flouted but a week before. 

Such is the story of ‘‘ A Court Scandal,” 
now being played at the Court Theatre. 
The comedy was written in the ’sixties by 
MM. Bayard and Dumanoir, and was pro- 
duced in French in London in 1870. 
Mr. Aubrey Boucicault and Mr. Osmond 
Shillingford have now adapted it in three 
acts, for, like all good stories, it can still 
while away an idle hour 


BIRTHDAY. 


Hold up your heads, my early flowers ; 
My daisies, ope your eyes ; 
Behold the golden shining showers, 
The tears of joyful skies. 
Behold the dearest day of Time, 
The fairest and most gay of Time: 
Hold up your heads, my early flowers, 
My daisies, ope your eyes. 


For Love, my Love, was born in Spring— 
And April knows the day. 
O glorious world, shine out and sing! 
While I bow down and pray, 
Because God had no scorn for me, 
Because my Love was born for me 
My Love, my Love was born in Spring: 
And April knows the day! 
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RIDE FOR A MAID. 


By WALTER E. GROGAN. 


. IR, my position is most assured, my 

income handsome; and as you 
care not for the Service, I will let it go 
to hell with your leave, Sir, and rob King 
George of a good sword.” 

‘Gad, Sir, the maid’s mine! I had 
plague enough with her mother, the Lord 
Harry knows; but dash my wig, Sir, if 
I will stand it from her! Ally is not for 
you. If you had the whole of the Indies 
and the command of the Army to boot, 
you should not have her!” 

** May I inquire wherefore, Sir?” 

“Gad, you are as persistent as a Jew 
creditor! Enough, I won’t have it; 
damme, I say I won’t and I mean I won’t. 
Is the puppy deaf! Your father and I, 
Sir, quarrelled over a snuff-box. He was 
the most pig-headed man I ever met, and 
I wot his son is not slow in following 
him.” 

‘*Some trumpery dispute between two 
old ” Dick Burnay nearly said 
“fools,” but paused in time and sub- 
stituted ‘‘ gentlemen.” 

“You insolent puppy! Out of my 
house! This is the first time you have 
ever darkened my threshold. The next 
time, Sir, you shall go over the steps with 
the help of my lackeys. Impertinent 
jackanapes !” 

“‘T shall marry Ally in spite of you, Sir 
Percival.” 

“To the devil with you! Another 
minute and I shall thrash you—gout or no 
gout! Eee-ow-ow!” Sir Percival suffered 
from gout, and when a twinge seized him 
straightway informed the whole household. 
“There, Sir, that’s my last word! You 
shall not have my daughter Ally! Why, 
I’d rather marry her to the passon ! ” 
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Dick Burnay went sorrowfully out of 
Sir Percival Athelstone’s house, walked 
down the carriage-drive, and passed out 
into the high-road between the yew-trees 
twisted into caricatures of peacocks and 
umbrellas. He was an honest man, of 
whom none spoke evil, a pretty hand at 
fence, a man to see the death with the 
hounds, however fast the run, a good head 
for wine, a handsome face which gave 
him favour with women, and above all, he 
was in love. 

It came to pass in this way. There 
were hard knocks going in the Low 
Countries when George II. was King, 
and Captain Dick Burnay got pinked in 
the right side, and lay for two months ill 
in Flanders from his wound and a fever. 
Then he tossed over the Channel, and 
went down into Surrey to make him fit 
again for the game of war, and getting 
rid of one fever straightway took 
another. When a handsome man and 
a pretty maid see each. other in a 
small country village, where there is little 
else to do but chuck the waiting-maid 
under the chin and see a main of cocks 
with the ostler, or listen to the screeching 
of the peafowl, take a hand at cards with 
an old father afflicted with gout, a snuffly 
doctor, a prosy parson, and a fex-hunting 
squire or so, or work everlastingly at a 
tambour-frame, it is no great wonder if the 
two shculd vary these wearisome pursuits 
with a little love-making. Ifto these there 
be added a family feud remembered by an 
irascible old man, the love-making must 
become serious. It did become serious. 
They met first in church, then in the 
village, then anywhere they could, in- 
cluding the houses of a few mutual friends, 
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all highly wrathful that Dick Burnay would 
stay at the Three Jolly Wagoners instead 
of with them. For the Captain was a 
man of repute and of property, and by a 
mere freak of will came to stay in an old 
coaching inn rather than at his own seat 
in Derbyshire, which everyone swore was 
a love of a place. At the end of a month, 
Dick was ir. a fever of love, and at last 
took the honourable way of such matters, 
and bearded gout and the feud in the 
squire’s own house. And gout and the 


feud had sent him away with a frowning 


face and a stooping figure. 

At the porch of the inn stood a stalwart 
form in a huge riding-coat, idly slapping 
his big jack-boots with a hunting-crop. 
He was also occupied in whistling and 
ogling the chambermaid, who had been 
sadly neglected by the Captain of late. 
She was a comely girl with red cheeks 
and black eyes, and was unused to such 
defection, and resented it. Therefore when 
his friend, Sir William Hunston—known 
in the coffee-houses and clubs as Billy— 
arrived she had answered readily to his 
advances. If they met in a corridor or by 
chance in the twilight in the courtyard, he 
kissed her, and paid for it with a box on 
the ear—no light matter, for Betty had 
hands as substantially built as the rest of 
her buxom self. “These pretty encounters 
gave a vast zest to their acquaintance, and 
placed them at once upon an easy and 
pleasant footing. 

“‘T swear you are the comeliest wench in 
the county, Betty!” he roared in his huge 
hearty voice. ‘‘Come, a_ buss, another 
buss! Oh, you need not be coy. I'll 
warrant me it shall be a good ’un.” 

*?Ave done, Sir Willum! Lord love 
’ee for a owdacious man! Rabbits bain’t 
snared wi’ words. A buss, indeed! An 
you buss me you shall pay for it.” 

“Gad, your little hand is very heavy ! 
Betty, when you have gotten yourself a 
husband be sparing, or the sexton will have 
a job in a mighty hurry. Ah, here’s 
Dick! Odds, man, has the old ’un turned 
rusty? Keep your pecker up. Come, 
now, here am I, six-foot-three in -my 
stockings—which, Betty, be plaguey full 
of holes, and would give you discreet 


occupation for a while, an you will— 
fourteen stun, a sure shot, a good man 
with your foil, your rapier, your sabre— 
give me the sabre, Dicky, for choice—all 
at your command. Come, what say you ? 
Shall we teach the ogre manners? A 
pretty affair at dead c’night, eh? Oh, 
pest on my tongue! MHere’s Betty 
swallowing me with eyes and mouth! 
Come, Betty, I’ll stop your mouth with a 
buss—come !” 

‘Sir Percival won’t hear of it, and 1 am 
at my wits’ end. If he were not so old, 
I’d have him out at twelve paces. As 
it is, I’m pumped. What’s to do? I 
will have Ally if I swing for her! She’s a 
déar, good girl.” 

“What a to-do about a maid! Now 
if it had been a puppy, or a cock, or— 
what! Now, Betty, have done! I swear 
my head buzzes like a hive of bees. 
You’re mighty liberal with your hand.” 

Settling his hat on his head, which the 
chambermaid had disarranged with a box 
on the ear that showed favour to the 
stoutness of her arm, Billy Hunston strode 
into the inn parlour, sat down astride an 
oaken chair, and laid his hunting-crop 
with a loud thwack upon the table. Dick 
followed him mournfully. 

‘“Come, Dick, a maid’s a maid. 
up the wench and take another. 
like apples, very much alike.” 

‘But the flavour’s different, Billy ; and 
Ally ’s the sweetest maid in all England.” 

** Ally — odd’s life, little Ally! I 
remember her a_ veritable tom- boy, 
prigging the passon’s sermon book and 
gumming the leaves! A _ long, lanky, 
thin-legged lath in petticoats which, I 
swear, were not many inches below her 
knees.” 

“You are coarse, Billy. I do not 
choose to listen to your anecdotes.” 

“‘Oh, she shall be as demure and as 
modish as you will! I’ll swear she’s the 
pink of perfection, an angel in muslin, a 
goddess in furbelows. Little Ally — my 
plague of a cousin—good lud! But come, 
Dicky, you are set on her?” 

“ As a bird upon the sun.” 

“Vastly pretty. Then she 
yours ?” 


Give 
They ’re 


is to be 
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“Most certainly.. That is a matter 
which must be compassed. But how ? 
Billy, in that big head of yours there must 
be some wits. Bestir them.” 

“There’s a stoup of liquor at your 
elbow, and by all the gods and the 
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Lo the devil with you! 


yy? 
gout or no gout! 


Corinthian Club, some pewter - pots ! 
Come, pour out, for in good liquor is all 
the wisdom of all the wits.” 

Dick Burnay poured out two goodly 
shares of the Burgundy. He sat with 
hand on hip and a portentous frown on 
his face. His friend sat swigging the 


Another minute and I shail thrash you— 


liquor with much gravity, puckering his 
brow and grunting. At last he brought 
his fist down upon the table with so great 
a goodwill that all the pewter-pots joined 
in a decorous dance. 
“What say you, Dicky ? I have it, dash 
my wig if I haven’t! 
Goodness, to think 
that I should hit upon 
a plan, and a right 
good ’un, too! If 
courtship were ever 
so merry a jig, 1 doubt 
not that I would e’en 
take the floor too. 
An it were not for the 
maid I would go a- 
sueing to-morrow.” 

“What is it, Billy ? 
My wits are a-fizzing. 
For when I think, 
the girl’s sweet face 
comes smiling into 
mine, and it’s all up 
with the thinking. I 
have made pass to 
compass some pretty 
fixes in the Low 

Countries, but now— 

| gad, what a slave a 
man is when a wench 
throws a spell about 
him! I would die for 
her at a pinch, but I 
would liefer live for 
her.” 

“Dicky, you say 
the wench will have 
naught of a runaway 
match ? 
idea. 

night for certes, a 
chaise - and - four, an 
excited lover — you, 
Dicky—a vision in 
white witha grey hood 
and timorous wavings of hands, and tears— 
my cousin Ally—and a staunch friend with 
a long whip and a firm hand and a skill 
that would pursuade four mettlesome nags 
to hell, an he cared for the acquaintance 
to be got there, and that’s me—Billy.” 
“She will not have it, Billy. I have 
C2 
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been as eloquent as a Jew money-lender, 
but she is as adamant without her father’s 
consent.” 

‘“*Don't break her in to disobedience, 
Dicky. Let her mouth be tender to the 
parental rein, an’ when you mount the 
box and handle the ribbons you wili 


be much more comfortable when you’ 


come to the nasty places on the matri- 
monial road.” 

** Billy, we shall run in double harness.” 

“That’s a pity. Take the reins, Dicky, 
take the reins, or for a coach to a shoe- 
buckle the wench does. But to the point. 
We cannot well call out my honoured and 
respected uncle, Sir Percival, though he 
did tell me that I carried the stables in 
my clothes and diffused a nice apprecia- 
tion of the prize-ring in my conversation.” 

‘““We can’t. He’s an old man and 
gouty.” 

‘“* Then you are at an end of your race ? 
Come, there’s not a mile left in you: 
come, you are winded as a spavined road- 
ster after a breather ?” 


“IT ’m done, Billy — spent, utterly 


pumped. All I know is that I love Ally 
as honourably as ever man loved woman !” 


“Love is a windbag! Lud! a pair of 
red lips and two eyes black as a sloe do 
much the same to me. There was Joan 
at the Crow and Bone——” 

“‘ Spare me your record of bar-girls !” 

*« Joan was a virtuous maiden, and drew 
the curb ata wink. I kissed her once, she 
not consenting ; and I was in bed a day with 
a sore head. But she had lips——” 

** You said you had a plan ?” 

“And a good ’un, Dicky, a bully ’un! 
*Tis as easy as a five- barred gate to 
a clean-built three-year-old! Come, do 
you know that Sir Percival goes to town 
in his old coach the day after to-morrow ?” 

“Ay; and with him goes my love—my 
little angel in muslin and sanda!led shoes. 
And, Billy, once in town, how shall I 
come by her? My arm is growing right, 
and I may not delay the rejoining of my 
regiment. Once in the Low Countries, 
I may sigh out my soul and get no nearer 
to my wishes.” 

“And the girl is like to forget you.” 

“By the Lord Harry,no! She loves me!” 


“Ay, she’s a loving wench, I make no 
doubt. The more reason she should seek 
another. But hark, my lad, and call Billy 
a fool no more. Here is the plan.” 

Sir William Hunston leant his huge 
arms on the creaking table and thrust his 
handsome head nearer to his friend, 
speaking in a hoarse whisper that was 
louder than the ostler’s voice in open 
rebellion against the village shoemaker 
under the window. Long the two sat in 
converse with the stoup of liquor twice 
changed. Throughout the confabulation 
both men chuckled, and slapped their 
thighs and each other’s backs, and drank 
to success; and the Captain vowed there 
was no head like Billy’s in the whole 
Houses of Parliament—a statement which 
had much of truth ; and Billy swore that no 
man on earth better deserved a maid than 
the Captain deserved Ally. 

In the courtyard of Athelstone House, 
in the full stare of the early morning sun, 
the lads were busy in equipping the old 
lumbering coach which had been the pride 
of the Athelstones for two generations. 

Four stout, rib hidden horses stood 
patiently under the heavy harness, and the 
coachman sat on his box, his periwig awry, 
ogling a waiting-maid who had come tuo 
the coach with pillows and rugs. Presently 
he cracked the whip, the harness creaked, 
and the coach lumbered out of the court- 
yard and drew up soberly at the foot of 
the steps which mounted up to the heavy 
front door, flung wide open. On the top 
step stood Sir Percival, bravely dressed in 
travelling costume, save that his right foot 
had a carpet slipper. He leant on the 
arm of his valet and upon a short stout 
stick. Behind him were grouped a posse 
of servants, most of whom bore packages 
in their hands. ‘Two servants were dressed 
for travelling as well as the valet, for Sir 
Percival Athelstone was going to town. 

“Jock, you consummate ass, look to 
your periwig! The tail is over your right 
ear. Do you want to make us the laugh- 
ing-stock of the road ?” 

“Dang it, Sir Percival! the thing 
will always go awry,” the coachman 
shouted, dropping his reins and putting 
his periwig straight. 
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At the porch of the inn stood a stalwart form in a huge riding-coat, idly slapping his 
big jack-boots with a hunting-crop. 
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“Abigail, have you taken down the 
pillows? Eee-ow! Oh, oh, oh! I swear 
I’ll never drink another bottle of port! 
James, have you put in my case of pistols ? 
Damn it, not the duelling ones—the ivory- 
handled ones, they ’re better for grip.” 

**T have them, Sir,” said a sweet voice, 
and a dainty figure tripped through the 
crowding servants bearing a huge case in 
small mittened hands. 

“You have, Miss, have you? Put ’em 
in, James, and take the others away. 
Now, Giles and George, mount into the 
rumble. Go up, you fools! Lord! d’ ye 
think I’m going into that coach before 
I see youup! Iknow you! You will be 
sneaking home and kissing the wenches— 
faugh! Up you go! Now, Peter,” to 
the valet, *‘ take the steps easily. Damn 
you, Sir, d’ you think I’m going to race 
down these steps? You want to kill me. 
I know you!” 

“Oh, Sir Percival! ” 

‘* Don’t whine at me, numskull! I know 
you, but I swear your name’s not in my 
will. Have you got the lotion?” 

** Yes, Sir Percival.” 

“The powders ?” 

** Yes, Sir Percival.” 

“Don’t jolt, you fool! 
Now then there, open the door! 
get through the window! Goodness 
knows why servants were all made without 
brains. You, Giles and George, stop grin- 
ning. Have you got the blunderbuss ?” 

“Yes, Sir Percival.” 

‘* And the pistols ?” 

** Yes, Sir Percival.” 

“If you see a masked man on a horse, 
what are you going to do?” 

** Shoot ’un, plaze, Sir Percival.” 

*You’re more likely to shoot your- 
selves! Now, Miss, jump in.” 

“Yes, Sir.” Mistress Ally Athelstone 
stepped daintily in and sat down, placing 
the case of pistols on the seat opposite 
Sir Percival. With many groans and a 
volley of expletives like a series of 
explosions, the old man got in, and Peter, 
the valet, arranged the cushions and 
placed his gouty foot gently on them. 

““Open the case, you fool, and see to 
the primings, you rascal!” 


Oh, my foot! 
I can’t 


Peter stretched out a trembling hand, 
and Mistress Ally screamed. 

“Oh, Sir,” she cried, ‘‘look at his 
hand! 1 vow the things will go off! 
You loaded them yourself, Sir!” 

“‘Gad,soI did! Goand sit by Jock on the 
box, you idiot! - Your hand’s got a palsy!” 

Peter jumped away with an alacrity he 
had not shown in his service. ‘The old 
man screwed his head out of the window 
and shouted at his ‘servants. 

““Mind you behave yourselves! I’ve 
told the passon to keep an eye on you, 
and if any of you get drunk, or go making 
love, or frequent any of the fairs, back 
I come! You hear? And you shall 
have a lively time, I warrant me. And if 
that ass, Captain Burnay, comes within my 
gates, kick him. There’s a golden guinea 
for any man who kicks him.” 

“Oh, Sir,” protested Mistress Ally, ‘I 
have been dutiful to you. Spare him!” 

“Kick him!” the old man shouted. 
“Kick him soundly! Drive on!” 

The whip cracked, the coach groaned, 
the traces were jerked taut, and the coach 
rumbled down the long avenue and swung 
clumsily out on the high road, followed by 
a murmur from the servants left grouped 
on the steps which might have been regret, 
but which was uncommonly like relief. 

‘* Your mother was a woman, Miss, who 
was the plague of my life. Why a man 
marries a woman and begets another to 
help plague him I don’t know, unless he 


. bea fool.” 


“Ves tar, 
demurely. 

““How dare you, Miss! Odd’s life, is 
one’s own flesh and blood to call him 
fool? Oh! you shall pay for this, I warrant 
you. It’s all that jackanapes, that pea- 
cock Captain! Let me but get within 
distance of him, and, dash me, but I’ll 
tell him what I think of him!” 

“That I believe you did, Sir, most 
soundly, an I can trust mine own ears.” 

“ At the door were you, listening like 
any slut of a kitchen wench ?” 

“Sir! you forget that I am an Athel- 
stone, too. Your voice is not cabined by 
decorum, and the whole neighbourhood 
might have heard what you said.” 


Mistress Ally answered 
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“Let ’em—let em, and welcome! A 
mean, sneaking hound ; a miserable whelp 
of a puppy!” 

‘Captain Burnay is an honourable man, 
Sir.” 

“Honourable! Very honourable to 
come after my 
daughter insidiously, 
and very honourable 
to go courting a 
wench on the sly, and 
very honourable to try ) 
and steal what isn’t i al 
his, and never shall 
be, by gad!” 

“You refused to 
meet him. You can- 
not in justice com- 
plain, Sir.” 

“Meet him! Do 
you know, Miss, I 
quarrelled with his 
father! Old Burnay 
said my snuff-box was 
damned ridiculous! 
Damned _ridiculous— 
those were his words, 
and he said ’em in the 
club card-room, Miss! 
I called him out, and 
would have dropped 
him in his place only 
a fly got in my eye and 
spoiled my aim. And 
the mean-spirited 
hound fired in the air ! 
Meet his son? Gad, 
never!” 

“IT wonder, Sir, 
which was the more 
ridiculous, the quarrel 
or the snuff-box.” 

The old man gasped 
with rage. 

“How dare you, 
Miss! Don’t—don’t try me! Don’t—— 
oh, I have no words! You impertinent— 
eee—ow—ow! Oh, my foot!” 

In his anger he had forgotten his gouty 
foot, and had slipped it from its cushions. 
The foot, angry at such rough treatment, 
had inflicted upon him a twinge which set 
him coughing and swearing in a very 
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paroxysm of pain. Mistress Ally stopped 
the coach and busied herself tenderly over 
the slippered foot, touching the cushions 
until they grew softer under her hands, 
plamping one and patting another with 
little white hands like fluttering pigeons. 


Long the two sat in converse with the stoup of liquor twice changed. 


The painful foot drew vast comfort from 
her efforts, the old man’s voice dropped 
from a screech into a soothing mono- 
tone of oaths, Mistress Ally signalled 
to the coachman, and the vehicle 
rumbled on. 

‘* You are a good wench, Ally,” said her 
father, with a sigh, for in spite of his 
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choleric temper he loved his daughter very 
fondly, “‘ and it goes against me grievously 
to be harsh with you. Yet it is for your 
own good, Ally. His father said my snuff- 
box was damned ridiculous, and his son can 
be no fit husband for you.” 

“You have never seen Dick—Captain 
Burnay—but once.” 

** Quite enough, 
enough !” 

‘“* And no man, even with so penetrative 
a skill as you, Sir, can read a man’s cha- 
racter in one viewing.” 

“* He is the son of his father. A parrot 
doesn’t lay eggs that hatch out nightingales 
and an ass doesn’t breed lions. No, his 
father said my snuff-box was r 

** Yes, I know, but his son has never 
said it.” 

“I suppose his son reveres his father’s 
memory, or, if he don’t he’s unfilial, which 
is a deadly sin.” 

“* Reveres his father even as I do mine, 
Sir.” 

““What! you would compare me with 
that scoundrei Burnay, who, I swear, was 
made General for some dishonourable act, 
for he never came by it honourably! ” 

So they wrangled, and the coach 
rumbled, and the sun grew high in the 
heavens, and they fed at coaching-houses, 
and the sun dropped in the heavens. At 
every inn Sir Percival made many inquiries 
as to the doings of the highwaymen, and 
many were the tales told him of mails 
rifled and coaches stopped. And at each 
tale the old man swore at the men in the 
rumble and catechised them freshly as to 
their actions should the gentlemen of the 
road dare to stop him, a Justice of the 
Peace, on his Majesty’s high road. 

The early autumn mists crept over the 
hedgerows and began blotting out the 
landscape, and the sun dropped altogether 
below the distant hills. The twilight was 
growing quite deep when they topped a 
hill and began bowling along a level road 
across a dreary waste known as Hangman’s 
Heath. On this heath many of Captain 
Mask’s most daring exploits had becn 
made. 

“A plague on Jock! I had meant to 
be well rid of the heath and safely housed 


damme! — quite 


in the Jolly Farmer before twilight, and 
that’s a mile t’other side. Give me my 
case of pistols, Ally.” 

** Shall I open them, Sir ?” 

“Ay, do. And put them by my side— 
no, not there!—on the seat — close! 
Now, if that idiot Peter had loaded them, 
I’d bet a monkey to a china orange that 
he had forgotten the bullets! But | 
loaded them myself, Ally, so 1 am quite 
sure.” 

“Yes, Sir.” She gave a little shiver 
and her shoulders shook. It was suspici- 
ously like a smothered laugh, but the old 
man took it as a sign of fright, and it 
pleased him. 

“That’s it! If a man but looks at a 
pistol the wenches all tremble. Never 
fear, Ally, never fear. You are safe 
here. No villains dare touch us with 
these by me. There, that’s the gallows. 
See, Ally. Hear the chains rattling ? 
How dark it’s growing! Ha! what’s 
that ?” 

It was the sound of hoofs, and that 
quite close: the sharp ring of iron shoes 
on a hard road. 

“Stand! Stand, or we fire!” rang out a 
loud voice. 

“Giles! George!” shouted the old 
man, trying to rise and look out of the 
window, but sinking back in a sweat of 
pain. ‘‘What are you at? Wing ’em, 
wing ’em!” 

Two loud reports cut the air, and the 
contents of a blunderbuss and a heavy 
horse - pistol went voyaging from the 
rumble up towards the stars, and Jock 
and Peter, on the box, in an ague of 
fear, found time to thank Providence 
devoutly that they had not been slain 
by their trembling fellow-servants in the 
rumble. 

Three men, masked and mounted on 
strong nags, raced alongside the coach ; 
one man, not masked, followed quietly 
some distance away. 

The leader of the three, a huge, broad- 
shouldered man -of exceptional height, 
rode to the window, his fellows, one toa 
level with the box-seat, and the other to 
the horses’ heads. Jock had a pistol 
shoved in his face, and a stern command 
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to pull up, which he did with no further 
ado, and the four bays, fat and steaming, 
lay back on their haunches. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival, swearing alter- 
nately at the highwaymen, his servants, 


Miormanr 


“How dare you, Miss! 


and his gout, seized a pistol and dis- 
charged it at the big man riding the roan 
mare. The man laughed loudly. 

“The gout spoils your aim, Sir Percival! 
Come, I promise you no harm an you give 
up your purse and other matters which I 
swear I am more in need of than you.” 


Don’t try me—don’t try me!” 


“How dare you stop a justice, you 
hangman’s prey! Give me my other 
pistol, Ally.” 

** Oh, Sir, Sir, don’t provoke the gentle- 
man! We shall all be murdered! Indeed, 
indeed, I entreat you 
to give him your 
purse!” Mistress 
Ally was convulsed, 
and there was a 
terrible shake in her 
voice. 

Sir Percival 
choked with wrath, 
and seizing his 
second pistol, fired 
again. The highway- 
man ducked and 
laughed again. Sir 
Percival had missed 
twice. Astonishment 
and anger rendered 
him speechless, and 
when the masked 
man had dismounted 
and opened the door 
he was gasping on 
his seat. 

**Now, Sir Percival, 
I am indeed sorry 
to inconvenience you, 
but I must ask you to 
give me your purse 
and such of your 
light valuables as you 
may have with you 
with as much expe- 
dition as possible, for 
too long a parley with 
you, however agree- 
able to me, would 
be apt to breed dis- 
comfort to my con- 
stitution.” Saying 
which, the highway- 
man presented a 
pistol at Sir Percival’s head with a depre- 
cating air. 

“You villain, you rascal, you shall 
answer for this! You shall swing in 
chains I swear! I will have the whole 
county up and about your ears!” 

“Your purse, Sir Percival, quick! for 
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the strain on my arm is great, and the 
pistol may hap to go off. Fear not, sweet 
mistress, a buss from your sweet lips shall 
be your toll.” 

Mistress Ally screamed, and Sir Percival, 
with the muzzle of the pistol six inches 
trom his forehead, handed out his purse, 
took off his rings, and pulled his heavy 
gold watch from its pocket and gave them 
to the big man in the mask, who trans- 
ferred them to a cavernous pocket in his 
riding-coat. 

‘I dare swear you have a snuff-box, Sir 
Percival. Come, I am in sore need of a 
snuff-box !” 

Sir Percival groaned with vexation, 
wrath, and the gout, but produced from 
the flapped pocket of his coat a gold 
snuff-box set with jewels, with a raised 
pigeon on the lid holding acup. It was 
the same pigeon which had been the 


cause of the feud between Sir Percival 
and General Burnay. 

‘“‘What a damned ridiculous snuff-box, 
Sir Percival!” said the highwayman. 

Sir Percival looked up in a splutter of 


The 
was 


rage and with a suspicious glance. 
highwayman behind his mask 
supremely unconscious. 

“Here, Jerry!” he cried, and the high- 
wayman who had taken possession of the 
arsenal belonging to Jock and Peter came 
to the door of the carriage. 

“Yes, Captain ?” he said. 

“It’s a scurvy bad haul. 
také the wench. 
rope’s-end ?” 

In a trice they had trussed Sir Percival 
as neatly and as securely as ever fowl was. 
He stormed and raged and groaned, for 
the gout resented the turmoil and revenged 
itself upon him, but the highwayman only 
laughed, for he was as harmless as a blind 
puppy. 

** Now, 


We must 
Come, have you that 


hark’ee, Sir Percival. Your 
daughter goes with us until what time 
we can make terms as to ransom. There 
is a little inn on the Brighton road some 
four miles from Windchester, called the 
Hawk and the Pigeon. Go there and ask 
for the Captain, and see that you have five 
hundred guineas with you in gold. Then 
you shall have her back. Breathe a word 
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to the runners or attempt to surprise us, 
and-you shall see her no more. Now, 
fair mistress, come! A ride on a strong 
horse on a night as warm as this will dc 
no disfavour to your looks.” 

Mistress Ally stormed and _ protested 
and implored, and held a wisp of lace to 
her shining blue eyes, and Sir Percival 
saw with acute distress her shoulders 
heave and fall as though with a storm of 
sobs. 

“‘Spare her!” he cried. 
only child, and I love her.” 

But the highwayman laughed, and the 
leader took her little hand and led her 
forth. It was noteworthy that he paid as 
great a deference to her as though he had 
been a courtier ora man of fashion, but 
then, as all the world knows, there were 
many gentlemen earning a livelihood on 
his Majesty’s roads in those days. 

As the highwaymen rode away, and Sir 
Percival, bound strongly, shouted and 
swore, the other mounted man, who had 
waited patiently some distance away, put 
spurs to his horse and galloped up to the 
stationary coach. 

** You are in want of assistance! What-- 
Sir Percival!” 

Sir Percival peered into his face. It was 
growing very dark. 

“Captain Burnay! 
daughter ! 
away!” 

“You forget, Sir. You yourself have 
forbidden that I should again address 
your daughter; and I would respect your 
wishes.” 

**Damn my wishes, Sir! 
daughter—my little Ally! Don’t stand 
there bowing! Put spurs to your beast!” 

“Sir, your daughter is nothing to me.” 

“You loved her two daysago. When 
I was young, we were not so quick to 
cool.” 

“If she be not for me what matters it 
to me?” 

“Get her back and you can have her. 
But hurry, hurry!” 

““That’s your word, Sir Percival ! ” 

“The word of an Athelstone.” 

“It is sufficient. Come, Betsy!” he 
cried, shaking the reins, and the beat of 


“She is my 


Oh! save my 
The ruffians have carried her 


Save my 
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his horse’s hoofs rang out into silence on 
the road. 

At a bend in the road a mile farther on, 
and in the shadow of a clamp of trees. 
Captain Burnay came upon three dis- 
mounted men and a maid. One man 
was of huge stature when he stood upright, 
but at the moment 
of Captain Burnay’s 
arrival he was 
doubled with noisy 
laughter. And with 
his the clear silvery 
laugh of Mistress Ally 
mingled. 

** Dicky,” he said, 
when he caught his 
breath, ‘fan you send 
me on any more of 
these errands I shall 
die of it! It was 
monstrous killing to 
see Sir Percival, red- 
faced and_splutter- 
ing, as helpless as a 
spurless cock!” 

“It was well that 
I drew the bullets 
from my father’s 
pistols, or Cousin 
Billy would never 
have lived to see 
another cock-fight.” 

“I minded not 
the others. Gad, 
the men in_ the 
rumble shut their 
eyes and shot at the 
stars! And now I’m 
parlous thirsty, and 
so are Jerry and 
Dolly.” 

“So we will to 
the nearest inn and 
drink the healths of Captain Dick Burnay 
and his bride, Mistress Ally Athelstone,” 
added Captain Gerald Mackinder, whom 
they called Jerry. 

% % * * 

Sir Percival was devoutly thankful for 
the return of his daughter, and ever spoke 
loudly of the bravery of his son-in-law, 


“* The 


who pursued three villains and made them 
disgorge all his valuables, as well as the 
biggest prize of all. His only regret was 
that the Captain was unable to lay them 
by the heels, but as Dick duly informed 
him that he passed his sword through the 
biggest fellow’s side, he hoped that rascal 


gout spoils your aim, Sir Percival !” 


died of his wounds. What confirmed him 
in his theory that the scoundrels meant to 
keep Miss Ally altogether was the sur- 
prising fact that he never could discover 
the inn called the Hawk and the Pigeon, 
and that no village of the name of Wind- 
chester was to be found on the Brighton 
road. 
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“Kakemonos,” “The Bride of Japan,” and “Yellow and White.” 


LOYD’S uncle being an official of 
some importance at the Legation in 
Tokio, it not unnaturally followed that 
when the nephew paid his never-to-be- 
forgotten visit, he saw the imperial city at 
its best. Like many well-to-do young 
fellows, he had, on finishing his education, 
set out to circumnavigate the globe; and 
his wanderings having led him to the Far 
East, he paused there a little while—and 
was sobered ever after. 


No one, of course, blamed him. Inthe 


East, as in the West, no one ever blames 
the man—that is, no one of any dis- 


tinction. A few narrow-minded Pharisees 
may rail, creatures of no birth or breed- 
ing ; but your gentleman is above any such 
puerile sentiment. It is always the woman 
who suffers, the woman who pays. Yet 
the sufferings of Omi-San, she whom the 
great Count Tora condescended to honour, 
made the most thoughtless pause and 
think. 

Floyd was young, good-looking, well 
set up: one in whom was personified the 
glory of life. The whole wide world lay 
before him, and into it he leapt with the 
mad impetuosity of youth. There is no 
joy like that of living, of squeezing the 
last drop of pleasure out of life. ‘The 
young may grow reckless without losing 
their charm. ‘There is a world between 
the follies of youth and the sins of age. 

As I have already said, his connection 
with the aforesaid high official gave him 
a decided advantage over the wandering 
tourist, or the ordinary inhabitant of a 
treaty port; and it was through this diplo- 
matic connection that he first came in 
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contact with Omi of the yellow kimono. 
Not that the diplomat was directly respon- 
sible. It was written, that is all. And 
what is written neither diplomat nor 
emperor can blot out. Only things turn 
out very strangely at times, and we who 
have the power to think and learn are 
gifted with many riches. 

Count Tora, when free of the exigencies 
of his office about the court, spent his 
days on the very beautiful estate which he 
owned on the shores of the Bay of Yedo, 
and thither Floyd went with his uncle to 
pass a couple of days. The Count knew 
very little English, and Floyd absolutely 
no Japanese ; but the uncle was thoroughly 
conversant with the native tongue, and 
the young man found amusement enough 
in the novelty of his surroundings. 

By some judicious questioning he 
quickly realised that the reputation of his 
host did not ill agree with his appearance, 
and though that reputation was no concern 
of his, it enabled him to contemplate 
somewhat leniently his own folly. For 
Tora was neither pleasant in manners nor 
in appearance. Short of stature, and 
broad beyond all proportion, he wore a 
heavy, ugly mask of a face out of which 
peered two little slits of black fire. He 
owned a starved beard and moustache (the 
yellow men cannot grow much hair on the 
face), of which he was believed to be 
inordinately fond. For the rest, his nose 
was broad and flat, his mouth not ill 
formed, but heavy. The sophisticated 
would say, upon looking at him, that he 
was fond of good things, and that he could 
be cruel when angry. 
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But what did all this matter? He was 
Count Tora, one upon whom the Emperor 
deigned to cast his illustrious eyes. What 
other honour is there for man to achieve ? 
And even if that was not enough, which is 
highly incredible, Count Tora had many of 


Se 


We 


** Ohayo!*’ he said 


this world’s riches, and in his own way he 
was still the dazmzo, the feudal chief. 
Floyd and his uncle arrived in time for 
the midday meal, after which they spent a 
couple of hours in viewing the extensive 
grounds of the Count; but after that the 
young man felt the time begin to drag. 
He could not sit still, drink tea, and listen 


to a language he did not understand. So, 
under the pretence of smoking a cigar, he 
went out into the grounds, the beauty of 
which compensated him somewhat for the 
unintelligible chatter within. 

Wandering aimlessly about, he suddenly 


it was equivalent 
to our grecting, ** Good day.” 


found himself facing a bank of roses— 
roses red, and pink, and white, the perfume 
of which was wafted like a cloud through 
the sunshine. He stopped for a moment to 
inhale the delicious fragrance ; and as he 
drewin the sweet air with long, deep breaths, 
it suddenly struck him that Tora had not 
shown them this bank, certainly one of 
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the most charming spots of his garden. 
But there were so many charming spots. 
Tora was embarrassed with riches. 

He walked on slowly, feasting his eyes 
with the brilliant masses of colour, his 
senses with the sweet air, and presently he 
espied a light gate of trellis-work let into 
the hedge. This evidently led into an 
inner garden, one which he felt sure they 
had not explored with Tora. Why? 

He pushed back the gate and entered, 
and as he did so he caught the flutter of a 
yellow dress in the distance. It was in 
the far corner of the garden, down by the 
bank of roses. The owner thereof might 
even: have been watching him through 
the blooms. 

Without stopping to think, he made 
direct for the clump of shrubbery behind 
which he had seen the yellow kimono 
disappear ; but when he arrived there, he 
just caught a glimpse of it vanishing 
behind another clump further down the 
garden. Redoubling his speed, for the 
glimpse he had caught of the flying 
figure, coupled with its evident desire to 


avoid him, had whetted his curiosity, he 
soon overtook it and brought it to bay 
in a corner of the garden. 

He felt rather ashamed of himself as 


he saw her distress. His conduct was 
not in conformity with good taste or 
good manners; but he was in the East, 
where the white man is usually a law unto 
himself. What the native thinks of him 
is a matter of no concern. Who thinks 
anything of a native ? 

A closer scrutiny revealed many charms 
in the wearer of the yellow &mono, not the 
least of which were the pretty blushes 
which chased each other across her 
troubled face. He looked, and saw that 
she was embarrassed, but her embarrass- 
ment lent her such a fascination that he 
would willingly have committed a more 
serious crime for a like result. 

“‘ Ohayo!” he said. 

It was one of the few words of Japanese 
which comprised his limited vocabulary, 
and the pronunciation, or mispronuncia- 
tion, of it afforded him a moment of 
pleasure. It was equivalent to our greet- 
ing, ‘‘ Good-day.” 


Then slowly she raised her head, and 
in a low voice stammered “‘ Ohayo.” Floyd 
knew not why it should be so, but he felt 
his pulses leap as the soft word rang 
through his brain. He hurriedly mispro- 
nounced a few more words, and then 
came to a sudden standstill. After all, 
upon occasion, it is just as well to know 
even Japanese. 

But if the tongue is not always under- 
stood, it can invariably make itself fairly 
intelligible with the aid of the eyes; and 
in her wondering way Omi-San thought 
the full grey eyes of the stranger some- 
thing more than human. Never had she 
looked into such eyes, except in her 
dreams, and then she confused them with 
the clouds and the sky, and the white 
spirits which haunted the snow regions of 
the North. And they were now looking 
into hers, burning, unfathomable, and in a 
vague way she seemed to realise that 
a new influence was taking possession of 
her heart and her soul. 

In the meantime, his brain had not 
been slow to grasp certain possibilities. 
With the eyes of a connoisseur he had 
been quietly absorbing each and every 
particular of the quaint, winsome creature 
before him—from the butterfly pattern of 
her hair to her rich yellow mono with 
its red flowers and leaves of broidered 
silk. She was, perhaps, taller than the 
average native woman, and her head was 
set on a neck which would have delighted 
the soul of a Japanese artist. Her mouth 
was soft and lovable, and, so Floyd 
thought, made for kisses. And yet it was 
more than probable that she knew nothing 
of that Western delight. Heavens! but 
he would like to teach her—and might if 
the opportunity arose. 

He took her hand, and she let him hold 
it without demur. He paid her extrava 
gant compliments, in his own language, 
of course. Did she know what he meant ? 
Well, woman is woman. Place a man in 
juxtaposition to her, give him a pair of eyes. 
He wants nothing else—nor she either. 

In this rose-scented garden the minutes 
flew upon the wings of the lightning. The 
air was full of sunshine and sweetness, and 
the drowsy hum of the small life in the 
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But the rose bank, against which 
they sat, began to throw a long shadow 
upon the ground, though neither seemed 
to notice it. Then of a sudden the sound 
of a human voice disturbed the tranquillity 
of the scene. It was Tora speaking on 
the other side of the hedge. Floyd awoke 
and looked into the face of Omi-San. 


grass. 


it 
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It had suddenly gone white with terror. 
Her eyes were full of fear; she breathed 
quickly, shortly, with great difficulty. He 
formed his mouth as though to speak, but 
hurriedly she covered it with her hand. 
That he was surprised, the expression of 
his eyes denoted; nevertheless, he had 
sufficient presence of mind to kiss the 
little pink palm. 

A moment she sat, head erect, eyes and 


ears alert, and presently the voice came 
again, this time in the distance. Then she 
rose to her feet, seized Floyd by the hand, 
and with a scared look hurried him towards 
the trellis gate through which he had 
entered. Then with an excited gesticula- 
tion she bade him begone. But knowing 
nothing of her danger he had none of her 


Cmi-San was sitting, cross-legged, upon 
the grass; across her knees lay a long, 
printed scroll. 


fear; so that when she turned to go he 
sprang after her, caught her in his arms, 
and held her face up to his; and though 
she struggled it was only in a weak, 
womanish way. He made her eyes meet 
his : then he kissed her. He knew Omi- 
San would not forget. 

Without being observed, he made his way 
from the garden, and in a distant part of the 
grounds he discovered Tora and his uncle. 
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““‘Where have you been?” he said. 
“I’ve been looking for you everywhere.” 

“* And we for you,” said his host. 

He bore without flinching the scrutiny 
with which the illustrious ‘Tora honoured 
him. And yet he wondered why he should 
feel so antagonistic towards the Count— 
why his back should stiffen because the 
august little slit-eye took upon himself the 
liberty to look. 

But that night, as his uncle and he 
smoked together before retiring, he 
suddenly evinced an uncommon interest 
in the native language. 

“‘T listened hard to you and the Count 
talking,” he said. ‘It seemed to me a 
very pretty tongue.” 

It was a feeble, boyish excuse, and quite 
unnecessary. But Floyd was young at 
deception, and he showed the raw hand. 

‘‘ Believe me,” said his uncle, ‘“‘ some 
excellent compliments may be paid, even 
in Japanese.” 

‘I should like to learn a few.” 

The uncle favoured him with a quizzing 
smile. After all, it was natural enough ; 
and the little creatures had a charm of 
their own which especially appealed to the 
new -comer. 

“You have found the language rather 
a difficulty, eh ?” 

‘“ My dear uncle, a man should know 
how to pay a compliment to a lady.” 

‘“*T have no fault to find with the desire 
to acquire knowledge; the danger lies in 
the uses to which knowledge is put. For 
instance, I should not advise you to try 
your ’prentice hand on ary lady whom the 
illustrious Tora delights to honour.” 

“* My dear uncle!” 

The young gentleman protested with 
a stern shake of the head. This imputation 
of poaching evidently did him a great 
injustice. The uncle marked and smiled. 
Though a diplomat, and one well versed 
in the wily ways of the East and West, 
he still had a sneaking fondness for the 
scruples of youth. 

“‘I] merely mention it—in parenthesis. 
Our esteemed host, in spite of his smatter- 
ing of our language, and a thin coating 
of veneer, is still the Oriental, and that 
means anything and everything.” 


“Has he many women ?” inquired the 
young man. 

** My dear boy, he is an Oriental.” 

“And a deuced ugly little specimen, 
too.” 

There was, perhaps, more bitterness in 
the words than the occasion warranted. 
Ugliness in a Jap did not strike the 
diplomat as being at all singular. Indeed, 
he could not conceive anyone making 
such an entirely superfluous remark. 

“* Of course he’s ugly, and if rumour be 
true, he can at times act in conformity 
with his distressing physiognomy.” 

“I am not surprised. He looks a little 
devil. Always reminds me of one of those 
hideous masks which the native artists 
delight in carving. He must have been 
born after a nightmare.” 

‘I believe he was,” said the diplomat. 

Nevertheless, Floyd’s mistrust of Tora 
did not lessen his interest in that noble- 
man’s language. He had discovered that 
although English is almost universal, it is 
not quite so, and that until the happy 
epoch arrives when it will be, it would 
not be disadvantageous to know a few 
words of some of the barbarous languages 
which are still in existence. So he pre- 
vailed upon his uncle to write out a dozen 
or two of the commonest: phrases or 
expressions, which, coupled with another 
two or three dozen words, completed a 
very handy vocabulary. But the words 
that seemed to interest him most were 
those intimately connected with what old- 
fashioned folk used to call the “tender 
passion,” and half-a-dozen other pretty 
but wholly inadequate names. And 
the uncle, thoroughly enjoying this 
display of youthful ingenuousness, the 
like of which did not often illumine 
the dreary desert of political guile, 
entered into his work with an assiduity 
beyond all praise. 

At parting that night Floyd carefully 
folded the papers on which the precious 
words were written and deposited them 
deep down in his pocket-book. 

‘“‘T shall look over them in the morning,” 
he said. ‘I think I shall find them very 
useful.” 


The elder man smiled. It was well for 
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old fogies that their youth should be 
reviewed from time to time. 

Three hours later the young man was 
still heroically striving to grapple with a 
sleepy brain ; but in this instance nature 
was stronger than will, though even that 
could not wholly subdue the spirit. In 
his dreams he paid sweet compliments in 
Japanese to the blushing Omi-San. 

The next morning he was up early and 
about; but though he haunted the pre- 
cincts of the rose-garden, he caught but 
one glimpse of Omi-San in the distance, 
or rather, he caught a glimpse of a yellow 
kimono which looked like hers. Whether 
she saw him or not he could not say, but 
when he had reached the big clump of 
thododendrons behind which she had 
vanished, she was nowhere to be seen. 

Not a little angry with himself, he 
tetraced his steps, and doubt as to the 
wisdom or propriety of the course he had 
adopted assailed him. 
one of the women of whom his uncle had 
spoken? This made him pause—gave 
him time to catch his breath. Well, and 
even so—what then? It was not an 
entirely satisfactory answer that he gave 
himself. The problem had merely been 
guessed at, not solved. After all, why 
should he attempt to solve it? Things 
have a way of righting themselves—some- 
times. Sometimes they don’t. Well, it 
is-not for youth to waste its glory in 
wondering what might be. Regret must 
come with the years, and wisdom brings 
not happiness. Eat, drink, and be merry. 
Was there ever a wiser philosophy ? 

There is something desperately splendid 
in youth, for whom the words “ fear” and 
“failure” do not exist, to whom death 
itself is a grotesque and jocular monster. 
Floyd was not one lightly to abandon an 
idea, especially one which had seized him 
with a grip which was almost a challenge. 
Tora, nor fifty Toras, should not thwart 
him. As for the woman—well, a woman’s 
resource is practically unlimited. And 
things have a way of righting themselves, 
you know. 

That afternoon, as before, he went out 
into the grounds to smoke a cigar, leaving 
his uncle and the illustrious Tora deeply 


No. 187. April 1899 


What if she was ° 


engrossed in a game of shogi, or Japanese 
chess. As both were good players, and as 
the game was progressing at a snail's pace, 
he thanked Heaven for the bewildering 
complications of the board. It would give 
him breathing space. 

With but a slight pretence of deviation, 
he went towards the rose-garden, passed 
through the trellis gate, and then paused. 
Looking at his watch, he saw that it was 
within a few minutes of the hour in which 
he first saw her, and in a vague sort of 
way he mused. Would she be there? 
Why should she be? His modesty would 
not permit him to answer the question. 
Or, since he was there, why should he not 
ask: Why should she not be? Yet there 
were many reasons. To him it was likely 
to prove rather an interesting adventure. 
The reckless spirit of youth urged him to 
see the thing through—just for the fun of 
the thing. But, if some of his imaginings 
were to be realised, it would be anything 
but fun for her. 

He looked rather guiltily past the sun’s 
shoulder and slowly walked on, and 
presently, in a little bower of roses, he 
caught a glimpse of the yellow kimono. 
Stealthily he approached and _ peered 
through the leaves, and he felt his nerves 
thrill in a strangely unaccountable fashion. 

She was sitting, cross-legged, upon the 
grass ; across her knees lay a long, printed 
scroll, which had evidently ceased to 
interest her. Her eyes were, apparently, 
fixed on a certain tree, the branches of 
which towered highest in the sky; but the 
watcher doubted if she saw the tree at all : 
he doubted if she saw anything but some 
vague picture of the brain. Not a move- 
ment saw he of eyelid or of life: the rise 
and fall of her bosom were almost imper- 
ceptible. A quaintly costumed doll she 
seemed, vaguely suspicious of life. 

He drew closer, and yet she stirred not. 
Her dream was most profound, and not, if 
he might judge from a certain ineffable 
sadness, which, like a shadow, played 
about her eyes, tinged with the rosiest of 
hues. A momentary throb of com- 
punction made him pause. Then he flung 
his head back and stood before her. 

At the sight of him she started, blushed, 
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and began to tremble violently; but he 
knelt beside her and took her hand in his, 
and in a broken, stumbling manner, with- 
out sense or sequence, he repeated over 
and over again the pretty words and 
phrases his uncle had written down for 
him the night before. And from the eyes 
of Omi-San he drove the shadow of 
melancholy, and her bosom, rising and 
falling rapidly, throbbed with the new 
life which had so suddenly filled it to 
overflowing. And the sunshine flooded 
the roses with a deeper gold, and the 
sweet-scented air whispered a thousand 
bewildering secrets in her ears. 

The visit to Tora ended all too quickly, 
but Floyd had no intention of letting the 
acquaintanceship lapse for lack of inter- 
course. The Count’s estate was only 
some seven or eight miles from the 
capital. A couple of rickshaw coolies could 
easily do the distance in an hour. When 


Floyd thought he wanted some fresh air, 
he usually found himself bowling along 
the road that led to Tora’s house, and if 
the illustrious owner did not happen to be 


in—well, it was a great misfortune, but he 
would call again soon. And it was really 
remarkable how many times he did happen 
to call while the Count wasaway, and though 
on such occasions he appeared profoundly 
distressed, he usually solaced himself with 
a turn in the beautiful grounds. 

These constant visits of the Englishman 
at length gave the honourable Tora some 
food for reflection. He learnt something 
of the story of the rose-garden, and that 
morning his household knew that he was 
to set out at midday for Osaka. 

That night Omi-San waited impatiently 
for the coming of her lover. She was 
restless—ill at ease. Excitedly she paced 
up and down her room; occasionally she 
went to the window, and, drawing it back 
an inch or so, peered out. But at last 
came the tap on the shutter, the low call, 
“ QOmi-San,” and she was in his arms. 
Then there was a sudden commotion 
round about, lights flashed in the room, 
and ner lord and master, Tora, stood 
before her, his ugly face livid with rage, 
his limbs trembling with excitement. 


Without speaking, he turned and 


beckoned to the two servants who held 
the lights, and they immediately advanced 
towards Omi-San. She saw the move- 
ment, her face blanched with terror, and, 
recoiling before them, she flung herself at 
Floyd’s feet, and in a voice that rang with 
acutest fear she implored his protection. 

Now, whatever virtues he may have 
lacked, courage was not one of them. 
He was quick to perceive that he had got 
himself in a tight corner, and just as quick 
to act. He had only his hands to aid him, 
but in a trice they went up, and presently 
one of them shot out like a streak of light- 
ning, and the man nearest him went stag- 
gering back, the candle, meteor - like, 
flashing through the firmament of the 
chamber. Omi-San, doubled in a heap 
upon the floor, buried her face in her 
hands and moaned aloud. 

Tora’s hand flew to his pocket, but he 
as suddenly withdrew it. Then he went 
and opened the door through which Floyd 
had entered, and, turning to him, said the 
one word— 

““Go!” 

He looked at the Count, and across his 
face flickered the shades of obstinacy and 
irresolution. He knew not what to do~ 
yet wisdom would not be denied. 

“Count Tora,” he said, “1 apologise 
freely for my presence here to-night. I 
frankly admit that I am entirely in the 
wrong, and I am perfectly willing to 
assume the consequences. For what has. 
happened I, and I only, am to blame. 
This woman was a child in my hands. | 
assume responsibility for her also.” 

“Your honourable generosity shall not 
be put to the test,” sneered the Count. 
“‘T have no need of you or your illustrious 
virtues.” Then, once more, he pointed 
sternly to the door. 

Floyd flushed hotly : his eyes shone with 
fury and dogged impotence. 

“I will not go,” he said, “until you have 
forgiven her also.” 

“‘IT have not forgiven you yet,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Go, before I forget who and what 
you are.” 

“Go, go,” wailed the unhappy woman. 
“Oh, my lord!” 

* The plaintive cry went to his heart and 
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stirred every manly impulse. She was all 
the world to him at that moment. He 
sprang forward with arms outstretched, but 
the servants barred his way. He looked 


the blame are mine. 
remember that.” 
“I shall not forget.” 


“Tf anything I can do—— 


I want you to 


” 


Tora’s hand flew to his pocket. 


into their grim, impassive faces. These 
men were machines guided by the voice of 
the master yonder. 

Recognising the hopelessness of his 
position he turned once 
Tora. 

‘* Let us talk,” he said. 


more to 


‘* The folly and 


“You can do nothing. 
To-morrow we will talk.” 
**To-morrow, be it. 
will forget ?” 

“I will forget.” 

He looked about the room, at the faces 
of Tora and his servants, at the thin 


I am weary: 


Until then you 
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partitions behind which many more might 
eagerly be awaiting the signal. Then his 
eyes rested for a moment on the crouch- 
ing, moaning figure of the woman. 
‘** Farewell, Omi-San,” he said. 
come again to-morrow.” 
“To-morrow! Oh, my lord!” 
All through the long run back to the 
city her voice haunted him; he heard it 
above the rattle of his rickshaw; it pal- 
pitated in the air like the wailing of a lost 
soul. ‘‘To-morrow! Oh, my lord!” 
Early the next day he presented himself 


“Twill 
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at the gates of ‘Tora's estate, and was there 
handed a letter by an obsequious retainer. 

** What is this ?” he said. 

‘*Had not your Excellency better read 
it and see ?” 

With nervous fingers he tore open the 
envelope, and these written in 
English, met his gaze-— 

**Count Tora is sorry to deprive him- 
self of the honour of once more basking 
in the illustrious presence of Mr. Floyd, 
but the interview is quite unnecessary now, 
as Omi-San died sudden/y last night.” 


words, 


THE GOLDEN GIRL. 


With apologies to Mr. Le Gallienne. 


H! a has 
hair, 
And the daintiest Grecian nose ; 
A radiant brow as a lily fair, 
And lips like a budding rose ; 
Two eyes as bright as_ the 
night, 
Her breast like a soft sea billow; 
Two tiny feet with the ankles neat, 
And a waist like a supple willow! 


Golden Girl golden 


stars at 


You may find if you wed such a Golden 
Girl, 
When the glamour has passed away, 
That the only gold is a golden curl, 
That the feet are feet of clay ; 
That the eyes so blue are not half as true 
As you thought when the words were 
spoken, 
That the beauty palls when the image falls, 
And the fragments lie all broken. 


For a Golden Girl may have raven hair, 
With never a glint of gold ; 
She may wear no face that the world calls fair, 
She may even be growing old: 
Yet hand in hand in the flowery land 
You may walk with that girl apart ; 
For the only gold that a heart can hold 
Is the gold of a Golden Heart! 


C. I. Perry KEENE. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


By F. G. AFLALO, 


Joint-Editor of the famous ** Encyclopedia of Sport.” 


FEAR Australia is too far off to 

attract the sportsman from these 
latitudes, but those who visit in search 
of health or wealth will, if their aspira- 
tions are modest and they seek neither 
fierce carnivora nor fleet horned game, 
find in the latest exploited of the con- 
tinents much occupation for their gun, 
and not a little opportunity of testing 
their angling skill. The fauna of that 
arid island commends itself rather to the 
naturalist, for whom the quaint platypus, 
the assiduous bower - builder, and the 
archaic lung-fish possess the deepest 
interest. For the sportsman, however, 
there are kangaroos and wallabies to hunt 


or shoot; weird ‘ opossums” to stalk by 
the pale glow of the moon, involving 
much waste of powder and shot on the 
gnarled branches that mimic the motion- 
less little animals; ducks and other water- 
fowl swarm in the marshes; and the 
angler may, in the southern colonies and 
especially in ‘Tasmania, enjoy finer trout- 
fishing free than five hundred a year 
would procure for him at home. For the 
more venturesome sea-fisher, whose con- 
stitution is equal to the freaks of the mis- 
named Pacific, the waters all round the 
coast teem with all manner of large and 
excellent fish, game while living and 
most desirable when well cooked. 


KANGAROO DRIVING. 
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Perhaps the most characteristic quality 
of Australian sport is its cheapness. Of 
course, this cannot well endure, but while 
it lasts it furnishes an agreeable and 
striking contrast to the tolls and re- 
strictions of sport in the mother country. 

I have, 
perhaps ex- 
cusably, 
had thecost 
of sport on 
the brain 
just lately, 
and. the 
highest 
testimonial 
to:-the 
cheapness 
of shooting 
in Australia 
is accorded 
when one 
finds that 





there is 
simply 
nothing to 


say on that 
score. 
Given a 
gun and a 
few rounds 
of ammu- 
nition, any 
Sydney or 
Melbourne 
lad with the 
merest frag- 
ment ofskill 
can, within 
a couple of 
hours’ ride 
of the city, 
shoot birds 
enough of 
some kind 
or other for his dinner. This extreme 
inexpensiveness is not, it must be ad- 
mitted, all to the gain of sport in those 
regions, for the absence of any gun 
and game license unavoidably leads to 
license of another kind, and there is 
little chance of adequate protection of 
the beasts and birds in the breeding 


KOALA, OR AUSTRALIAN BEAR. 


season. The accompanying lack of 
restriction as to trespass only serves to 
aggravate the evil case of the females at 
the time of year when most they need some 
asylum far from the slayer and his gun. 

I am not for a moment disparaging the 
Australian 
as less 
s portsman- 
like than 
his kindred 
athome. If 
our own 
fence 
months and 
laws as to 
private 
ownership 
were Fé 
pealed, I 
should not 
like to go 
bail for the 
immunity 
of the 
pheasant 
and trout 
in the 
breeding 
season. 

It cannot, 
perhaps, be 
said that 
Australian 
sport is very 
varied. 
Variety, in 
fact, is not 
among the 
strong 
points of 
that other- 
wise fascin- 
ating con- 
tine nt. 
There is no variety in the scenery along 
hundreds of miles of railway line or coast 
track, though such isolated beauty-spots 
as the Jenolan Caves and sundry scenes 
on the Hawkesbury and in Tasmania are 
unrivalled both north and south of the 
Equator. There is, to the casual observer 
at any rate, no variety among the 
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continent’s beasts and birds. Nearly all 
the former carry a pouch, and lie abed all 
day, and most of the latter vie in colour- 
ing with the rainbow, and in voice with 
the shrieking locomotive. And with such 
uniformity among the beasts and birds 
of the chase, sport cannot be many- 
sided. There 

is the care- 


world over, and all that can specially be 
said m its praise in an Australian plain 
strewn with rock-boulders and honey- 
combed with the treacherous burrows of 
fearsome animals, is that it affords under 
such conditions more than its customary 
opportunities of breaking the hunter’s 

legs and 

the master’s 





fully sighted 
express rifle 
for the 
bounding 
kangaroo; 
the 12-bore 
cartridge 
with No. 6 
shot does for 
the skulking 
opossum or 
Native bear, 
and for most 
of the birds, 
though the 
rifle comes 
in handy for 
the bustards 
and __ brush- 
turkeys, 
heavy fowl 
that are sur- 
prisingly 
adroit in 
keeping just 
out of range 
of small 
shot. 

The fish- 
ing, in both 
fresh and 
salt, offers 
far more 
variety than 
sport with 
the gun, and the turbulent outings after 
schnapper in small tug- boats are as 
different from the placid anchoring in 
the land - locked inlets for black bream 
or the suicidal clamber over the cliffs 
that brood over famous groper pools as 
is Highland salmon-fishing from raking 
for Thames gudgeon. 

Hunting is, of course, hunting all the 


SHOOTING CRESTED PIGEONS IN AUSTRALIA. 


neck. 

It may 
now be as 
well to pass 
from these 
generalities 
to the dis- 
tinctive 
features of 
one or two 
of the chief 
sports with 
gun and rod. 

The kan- 
garoo is the 
principal 
victim of the 
chase, and 
its timidity 
and swiftness 
of foot com- 
mend it to 
the  sports- 
man who 
likes’ his 
sport minus 
un necessary 
danger, as 
much as its 
appetite for 
grass in- 
tended for 
sheep and 
cattle con- 
demns it in 
the eyes of the farmer. So the kangaroo 
has to go, and it does go in a variety of 
methods. 

It is hunted into stockades and brained 
with clubs ; it is poisoned ; and it is shot, 
either by stalking or driving. The last- 
named is not, in the particular case of 
the kangaroo, a very sporting method. 
The animal is, when flurried, as dazed as 
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any hare. Considerations of sport are, 
moreover, subservient to the desire to 
destroy such vermin, and the guns are in 
consequence so posted, and in such num- 
bers, that the animals have no chance of 
escape. 

Few animals of such size die more 
easily, and a very indifferent marksman, 
with a twelve-bore loaded with No. 2 shot, 
will generally, at close quarters, bring 
down any kangaroo that is driven by him. 
I have seen large wallabies killed with no 
more than half-a-dozen pellets in the head 
and chest. 

But the best method of bringing down 
the larger kangaroos is unquestionably by 
stalking with a well-sighted rifle. In this 
there is real sport, or the nearest approach 
to sport that the larger marsupials offer, 
and the absence of danger in the animal 
itself is to some extent balanced by the 
rough work entailed in working two or 
three miles to leeward over parched 
sand and scrub peopled by fierce insects 
and venomous snakes. 

Any little excitement that the sportsman 
may hanker after will be furnished at a 


moment’s notice by his placing himself 
between a black snake, or death-adder, and 
its hole in the neighbouring reck, or by his 


disturbing a tarantula or two. I know a 
surveying engineer who, on one occasion, 
somewhere in tropical Queensland, placed 
his nose, when laying down his chains, 
within an inch of an enormous basking 
centipede, and has not, twenty years after- 
wards, forgotten the horrible shock on 
gradually seeing the repulsive creature 
close to his face. Had it laid hold, he 
was a dead man. 

Cooler and more peaceful is the moon- 
light ramble after the smaller marsupials 
that carry beautiful and much-coveted 
skins, and wander forth at night amid the 
gum-trees. By a marvellous protective 
instinct, these animals stiffen their bodies 
and remain motionless at the first sound 
of footsteps crackling in the dry under- 
growth, and, save when the experienced 
skin-hunter gets them in line with the 
moon’s friendly disc, and critically reads 
their secret, they thus escape many a 
charge of shot. Even when discovered 


and plugged with lead, their prehensile 
tail and curved claws often cheat the 
gunner of his prey, and the corpses 
sway amid the gum-branches that, then 
more than ever, resemble gallows-trees. 
Easiest to see are the little native bears 
(bears in name only, and weighing no 
more than a few pounds), and easiest to 
hear and distinguish, too, amid the few 
characteristic voices of the bush, is their 
blood-curdling cry when badly hit. I 
once heard a monkey’s voice under 
similar circumstances, but it was a 
glad whisper next to the swan song of 
the koala. 

Of the remaining quadrupeds of that 
land, the rabbits only furnish work for the 
gun, which makes little impression on 
their pestilent millions. The carnivora, 
marsupial and otherwise, are regarded 
only as vermin, and their fate is more 
usually strychnine or the pole-trap. 


The pigeons, among Australian birds, 
are a motley group, and their shooting is. 
in great favour, the more so as most of 
them are excellent eating. 

The emu and cassowary are also much 
stalked in the north, but the lyre-bird and 
one or two others are persecuted for the 
plumage in a disgraceful and wasteful 
manner, of which, were it permitted to 
forget the parable of the mote and beam, 
we at home might perchance have some- 
thing to say. What would be the use of 
it, though, when every rare and beautiful 
bird that, storm-driven and weary, alights 
for sanctuary in these islands is, within 
twenty-four hours of its arrival, in the 
hands of the nearest bird-stuffer (*‘ taxider- 
mist” he is called in the local directory ; 
but directories are notoriously flattering, 
and “stuffer” is far more descriptive of 
his methods). 

Of the peculiar interest of Australia’s 
fishing much might be said. Yet it has 
its analogies in the fishing of older 
countries, and for the benefit of anglers 
at home black-bream fishing may be 
likened to punt-fishing for roach; the 
schnapper takes the place of our pollack, 
though in reality an overgrown sea- 
bream ; there is the flat-head for our 
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gurnard, and the 
wary, for our carp. 

Jew-fish run with live-bait much after 
the fashion of pike, and the great perch 
of Queensland rivers will compare favour- 
ably with the 
largest and 
gamest of 
theamateur's 
sea- fish in 
this country. 

A well- 
known gray- 
ling - fisher, 
who genially 
discourses in 
the Fie/d and 
elsewhere 
under the 
name of 
‘““Red Spin- 
ner,” has, if 
I remember 
rightly, 
likened the 
Paes s¢ 
Queensland 
sand - whit- 
ing to his 
favourite 
fish ; and 
there are 
many other 
denizens of 
Australian 
waters, not 
to mention 
the brobdig- 
nagian pro- 
geny of trout 
introduced 
into Tas- 
mania, ready to test the skill, ay, and 
the strength, of the angler. 

How long the present superabundance 
of sea-fish can be expected to last now 
that serious trawling experiments have 
been initiated by Mr. Frank Farnell and 
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others it would be difficult to say ; but the 
coastal waters of that continent are 
practically stiff with fish, many of them 
eatable, most of them exceedingly loth 
to die, and willing to fight to the last. 

It is im- 
possible 
within the 
necessary 
limits of a 
magazine 
article to 
take more 
than the 
most super- 
ficial view of 
the sport of 
a continent, 
even where 
the sport is 
so simple as 
it is in Aus- 
tralia. This 
much, at any 
rate, I would 
venture to 
say in con- 
clusion. Let 
those who 
pay the 
colonies 
even a flying 
visit try and 
take a hand 
in its shoot- 
ing and 
hunting and 
fishing ; for 
in this way 
they will 
quickly make 
acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of colonial nature, and 
they will in a month get a more thorough 
and sympathetic grasp of the sadness and 
ineffable charm of bush-life than they could 
gather from all the books in the Macquarie 
Street Library at Sydney. 
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THE SUBMARINE BOAT *“ ARGONAUT” AND HER ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By SIMON LAKE, Inventor and Builder of the Boat. 


[Copyright tn America, 1898, by the S. S. McClure Co. 





HE problem of submarine navigation 

has had the attention of inventors 

almost from time immemorial. It has led 
to the expenditure of immense sums of 
money and the sacrifice of many lives, 
One of the earliest experiments was an 
appliance that enabled a diver to dis- 
appear beneath the surface of the water at 
night, and walk along the bottom until he 
came beneath an enemy’s ships, the 
bottoms of which he perforated with an 
auger, thus causing the ships to sink. But 


the father of submarine navigation may be 
said to be a Dutch inventor, Cornelius 
Debrell, who built in England, in the 


time of James I., a submarine boat 
embodying the principle common to all 
submarine boats—that, namely, of the 
water-ballast compartments, with pumps 
for emptying them, to restore the buoyancy 
of the vessel. If the accounts of the 
matter are correct, Debrell submerged his 
boat a number of times, and kept it under 
water several hours at a time. 

Following Debrell,a number of inventors 
worked at the problem, and devised vessels 
that they thought would solve it, among 
others Robert Fulton; and during the 
Civil War a number of submarine boats 
were built and tried with more or less 
success. It was by means of a submarine 
boat—of the kind called ‘‘ Davids”—that 
the Confederates sank the Federal steam- 
ship Housatonic, in Charlestown Harbour, 
on the night of Feb. 17,1864. Since then 
interest in the subject has been constant 
and keen, the American, English, French 
Spanish, Italian, and Russian Governments 
making trial of many inventions submitted 
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to them, and some of them spending large 
sums of money in experiments of their own. 

My own submarine boat, the Argonaut, 
is quite different from any other thus far 
projected or constructed. All previous 
attempts have been to design a boat to 
navigate between the surface and the 
bottom ; but the results have been, asa rule, 
unsatisfactory, owing to the disturbing 
influence of waves and currents, as well 
as the difficulty of maintaining trim and 
equilibrium. These craft should more 
properly be called diving-boats. They 
are intended to be steered by vertical and 
horizontal rudders or vanes (as in the 
Nordenfelt, Gymnote, Holland, and Peral 
types) placed in various positions, but 
generally near the stern, or by changing 
the angle of the propellers, as in the 
Goubet, Baker, and Tuck types. 

When it is desired to submerge such 
boats, they must first be very accurately 
balanced, so that the bow and stern are 
exactly alike. Then the vessel must be 
in equilibrium with the water—that is, she 
must weigh no more, no less, than the 
water she displaces, under which condi- 
tions the theory is that she can be guided 
through the water like a fish; but here the 
difficulty arises. Man has not, nor can 
he have, the training and instincts of 
fishes, and he cannot compete with Nature 
in her own domain. With a navigator 
carefully trained to the business, a vessel 
might possibly succeed in navigating the 
deep to some extent in this manner; but 
it still remains, I think, somewhat of a 
question. All mariners know how diffi- 
cult it is to steer an absolutely straight 
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course on the surface; then how much 
more difficult is it to steer a straight course 
beneath the waves. 

On the surface the vessel can only 
swing to the right or left. She does not 
go up in the air, because she is held to 
one plane by her weight ; neither does she 
go down, because she is held to the same 
plane (the surface of the water) by her 
buoyancy; therefore, the rudder is able 
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or affect her course; and as she can go 
either to the right or left, or up er down, 
or, indeed, in any direction, there is 
scarcely any limit to the difficulty of 
holding her securely to an appointed 
course under the surface of the water. 


Either she will be ducking down and 

running her bow into the bottom of the 

sea, or bobbing up again to the surface. 
But with the Argonaut we experience 


THE SUBMARINE BOAT ‘“‘ ARGONAUT” ON A WRECKING EXPEDITION. 


to control her. But below the surface 
all these conditions are changed. Every 
wave imparts an up-and-down motion to 
the particles of water beneath it, and, 
consequently, affects the course of the 
submarine vessel. Currents run in a 
variety of directions, and as soon as the 
Screw or propelling mechanism starts in 
motion, it affects the equilibrium and 
trim of the boat. If one of the crew 
moves either forward or aft, the trim is 
affected, and all these things tend to 
elevate or depress the bow of the boat 


none of the difficulties above recited. By re- 
ferring to the accompanying skeleton sketch, 
her principles will be readily understood. 
The hull of the vessel is mounted on 
three wheels. Of these £ is the rudder, 
for surface steering, and is also the guiding 
wheel when the vessel is running on the 
sea-bottom ; and C is one of the support- 
ing and driving wheels, of which there are 
two, one on each side. #2 BF are two 
anchor weights, each weighing 1000 Ib., 
attached to cables, and capable of being 
hauled up or lowered by a drum and 
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mechanism within the boat; 
water - ballast compartments, contained 
within the boat; A is the diver’s com- 
partment, situated forward, with an exit 
door opening outward in the bottom ; while 
G is an air-lock. 

When it is desired to submerge the 
vessel the anchor-weights 2 Z are first 
lowered to the bottom; water is then 
allowed to enter the water-ballast com- 
partments until her buoyancy is less than 
the weight of the two anchors, 


000 are 


say, 


1500 lb.; the cables connecting with the 
weights are then wound in, and the vessel 
thus hauled to the bottom, until she comes 
The weights 


to rest on her three wheels. 
are then hauled 
into their 
pockets in the 
keel, and it is 
evident that 
she is resting 
on the wheels 
with a weight 
equal to the 
difference be- 
tween her 
buoyancy with 
the weights on 
the bottom and 
the weights in 
their pockets, 
or 500lb. Now 
this weight 
may be in- 
creased or 
diminished as 
we please, 
either by admitting more water into the 
ballast tanks or by pumping some out. 
Thus it will be seen that we have perfect 
control of the vessel in submerging her, as 
we may haul her down as fast or as slow 
as we please ; and by having her rest on 
the bottom with sufficient weight to pre- 
vent the currents from moving her out of 
the course, we may start up our propeller 
or driving-wheels and drive her at will over 
the bottom, the same as a tricycle is pro- 
pelled on the surface of the earth in the 
upper air. In muddy bottoms we rest with 
a weight not much over 100 pounds; while 
on hard bottoms, or where there are strong 
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Mr. Lake built this, his first experimental submarine boat, in 
After several successful descents, she was abandoned, and now 
lies at Atlantic Highlands, half buried in the sand. 
length, 14 feet ; width, 43 feet ; depth, 5 feet. 
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currents, we sometimes rest on the wheels 
with a weight from 1000 to 1500 pounds. 
Thus the effect of currents and wave- 
motion, and the maintenance of trim and 
equilibrium, are not factors in the successful 
navigation of the vessel ; in fact, navigation 
becomes surer than on the surface, as one is. 
travelling in a medium which does not 
constantly change like the surface-water 
from the effects of winds, waves, and 
currents. When the divers desire to leave 
the vessel, they go into the diver’s com- 
partment, located in the forward portion 
of the ship, and close the door com- 
municating with the living quarters. This 
door closes on rubber packing, and is air- 
tight. Air is 
then admitted 
into the com- 
partment from 
compressed air 
reservoirs, 
until the pres- 
sure of air 
equals that of 
the surround- 
ing water. The 
bottom door 
may then be 
opened, and 
no water will 
come into the 
boat, as the 
pressure of air 
contained 
within the 
compartment 
offers an in- 
visible barrier to its entrance, and the 
divers may pass in and out as frequently 
as they please. 

The Argonaut is fitted with a White and 
Middleton gasoline engine of thirty horse- 
power, which operates the screw, the 
driving - wheels, the dynamo, the air- 
compressors, anchor-hoists, and derrick- 
operating machinery. She is provided 
with two Mannessman steel tubes, in 
which sufficient air may be stored, with 
what is contained in the boat, to last the 
crew for twenty-four hours without obtain- 
ing a fresh supply from the surface. In 
the Argonaut, however, and probably in 
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all such craft used for commercial pursuits, 
as a usual thing, there will be a connection 
with the surface, through which a constant 
supply of air may be drawn, either by the 
masts, as shown in the views, one of which 
supplies air to the interior of the vessel, 
the other being utilised as an exhaust 
from the engine, or through suction hose 
extending to a buoy on the surface. While 
the engine is running, there is about fifty 
cubic feet of air flowing into the boat per 
minute ; and when the engine is closed 
down, there 
may be a flow 
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We have been out in some pretty rough 
weather, and found that she was perfectly 
seaworthy. Of course, being so small and 
of such weight, the seas at times would 
wash clear over her decks. This, how- 
ever, caused no inconvenience to those 
below, as her stability was such that she 
would roll or pitch very little, even though 
the seas were breaking over her in great 
volume. We have been cruising on the 
bottom in rivers, in the Chesapeake Bay, 
and beneath the broad Atlantic. In the 
rivers we in- 
variably found 





of air main- 
tained by an 
auxiliary 
blower, so 
that it is 
possible to 
remain below 
for days, or 
even weeks 
at a time. 

The course 
is directed by 
an ordinary 
compass 
when on the 
bottom, and 
it is found 
that the 
needle re- 
sponds as 
quickly and 
is as accurate 
as when on 
the surface. 
N ot with- 
standing the fact that the Argonaut is 
quite a small vessel, a crew of five men 
have lived aboard of her during an experi- 
mental cruise extending over two months, 
during which she travelled over 1000 miles 
under her own power, partly on the sur- 
face and partly on the bottom. The trip 
was made to demonstrate the practic- 
ability of vessels of her type travelling on 
various kinds of bottoms, also to demon- 
strate her seaworthiness and capabilities 
in searching the bottom, in working on 
sunken wrecks, finding and taking up sub- 
merged cables, etc. 





Drawn from life by W. D. Stevens al Atlantic Highlands, October 16, 1898. 


a muddy bed ; 
in the bay 
we found 
bottoms of 
various kinds, 
in some 
places so soft 
our divers 
would sink up 
to their knees, 
while in other 
places the 
ground would 
be hard, and 
at one place 
we ran across 
a bottom 
which was 
composed of 
a loose gravel 
resembling 
shelled corn. 
Out in the 
ocean, how- 
ever, was 
found the ideal submarine course, con- 
sisting of fine grey sand, almost as hard as 
a macadamised road, and very level and 
uniform. 

During this trip we investigated several 
sunken wrecks, of which there are a great 
many in the Chesapeake Bay and on the 
coast adjacent thereto. The vessels we 
boarded were coal-laden craft, and of 
themselves not of much value; but the 
coal would pay handsomely for its recovery, 
which could be readily accomplished with 
the proper equipment. We found one old 
wreck said to have gone down some forty 
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years ago near the mouth of the Patuxent 
River. There was nothing in sight except 
a few timbers and deck-beams, and these 
were nearly consumed by the toredo—a 
boring worm—which completely honey- 
combs any timber it may attack. We pulled 
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THE CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE BOAT WHICH SANK THE UNITED STATES 
STEAMSHIP ‘‘ HOUSATONIC”? DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 

Three different crews were drowned in this boat before she accomplished her purpose. 

As shown in the two upper diagrams her propeller and two forward paddles were 


The steersman, tn front, discharged the 
torpedo, shown in the lower view. 


worked with a shaft propelled by eight men. 


up some of the planks of this vessel, which 
had a numerous growth of oysters, mussels, 
and several kinds of submarine vegetation 
clinging to them. The portion of the 
timbers not eaten by the toredo was found 
to be almost as hard as iron and thoroughly 
impregnated with the dark blue mud in 
which the hull lies buried. After the 
timbers were hauled to the surface, in 
sawing them in two we noticed a very 
strong odour of yellow pine, and so learned 
that they must be of that wood, though 
they were as black as ebony. Toad-fish 
had evidently found this old wreck a con- 
genial habitation, and when the diver’s 
hand comes in contact with the slimy back 
of one of these horrible-looking, strong- 
jawed, big-mouthed fish he pulls it back 
pretty quickly. The piece we pulled up 
had within it three of these fish, which had 
taken up their abode in portions of the 
timber that had been eaten away, and one 
was a prisoner in a recess which, evidently, 
he had entered when small and had grown 
too large to get out. In a wreck near Cape 
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Henry fish were very numerous, principally 
bass and croakers, though two or three 
small sharks were seen in the vicinity. 
It might prove interesting to copy one 
day’s experiences from our log-book. This 
day we submerged for the purpose of 
discovering how much 
weight was necessary to 
prevent the current from 
moving the Argonaut in a 
strong tideway (Hampton 
Roads), and also to discover 
if there was any difference 
in starting our machinery 
again under water after it 
had been shut down for 
several hours. I copy 
verbatim from the log-book 
under date of July 28, 
1898. 


Submerged at 8.20a.m. 
in about thirty feet of 
water. Temperature in 
living compartment, 
eighty-three degrees 
Fahrenheit. Compass 
bearing west-north-west, 
one-quarter west. Quite 
a lively sea running on 
the surface, also strong current. At 10.45 a.m. 
shut down engine; temperature, eighty - eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

After engine was shut down, we could hear the 
wind blowing past our pipes extending above the 
surface ; we could also tell by the sound when any 
steamers were in the vicinity. We first allowed 
the boat to settle gradually to the bottom, with the 
tide running ebb; after a time the tide changed, 
and she would work slightly sideways ; we admitted 
about 400 Ib. of water additional, but she still 
would move occasionally, so that a pendulum nine 
inches long would sway one-eighth of an inch 
(thwartship). At 12 o’clock (noon) temperature 
was eighty-seven degrees Fahrenheit; at 2.45 p.m. 
the temperature was still eighty - seven degrees. 
Fahrenheit. There were no signs of carbonic acid 
gas at 2.45, although the engine had been closed 
down for three hours, and no fresh air had been 
admitted during the time. Could hear the whistle 
of boats on the surface, and also their propellers 
when running close to the boat. At 3.30 the 
temperature had dropped to eighty-five degrees. 
At 3.45 found a little sign of carbonic acid gas, 
very slight, however, as a candle would burn fairly 
bright in the pits; thought we could detect a 
smell of gasoline by comparing the fresh air which 
came down the pipe (when hand-blower was 
turned). Storage-lamps were burning during the five 
hours of submergence, while engine was not running. 
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At 3.50 engine was again started, and went off 
nicely. Went into diving compartment and opened 
door; came out through air-lock, and left pressure 
there ; found the wheels had buried about ten inches 
or one foot, as the bottom had several inches of 
mud. We had 500 Ib. of air in the tanks, and it 
ran the pressure down to 250]b. to open the door 
in about 30 ft. 


The temperature fell in the diving compartment 


to eighty-two degrees after the compressed air was 
let in. 

Cooked clam fritters and coffee for supper. The 
spirits of the crew appeared to improve the longer 
we remained below ; the time was spent in catching 
clams, singing, trying to waltz, playing cards, and 
writing letters to wives and sweethearts. 

Our only visitors during the day were a couple of 
black bass that came and looked in at the windows 
with a great deal of apparent interest. 

In future boats it will be well to provide a 
smoking compartment, as most of the crew had 
their smoking apparatus all ready as soon as we 
came up. : 

Started pumps at 6.20, and arrived at the surface 
at 6.30. Down altogether ten hours and fifteen 
minutes. People on pilot-boat Calvert thought we 
were all hands drowned. 


We spent some time with Hampton 
Roads as headquarters, and made several 
descents in the waters adjacent there- 
to. We were desirous of making a search 
for the cables 
which con- 
nected with 
the mines 
guarding the 
entrance to 
the harbour, 
but could not 
obtain __ per- 
mission from 
the authori- 
ties, who were 
afraid we 
might  acci- 
dentally sever 
them, which 
would, of 
course, make 
their _ entire 
system of de- 
fence useless. 
It was, there- 


driving wheels. 


we placed. L, the forward lookout compartment. 
fore, neces reservoirs. OOOO, water-ballast compartments. 
Sary for us, 1n dynamo. S, conning-tower. 


order to de- 


steering gear. 
monstrate the 
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7, dinnacle. 
the outside steering gear; but from the conning-tower it ts read by reflection. 
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practicability of vessels of this type for 
this purpose, to lay a cable ourselves, 
which we did, across the channel leading 
into the Patuxent River. We then sub- 
merged, and, taking our bearings by the 
compass, ran over the bottom, with the 
door in our diving compartment open, 
until we came across the cable, which we 
hauled up into the compartment with a 
hook only about four and one-half feet 
long ; and we could not avoid the impres- 
sion that it would be a very easy thing to 
destroy the efficiency of the present mine 
system. And ‘how many lives might have 
been saved, and millions of dollars besides, 
had our navy been provided with a craft of 
this type to lead the way into Santiago, 
Havana, or San Juan, off which ports 
squadrons were compelled to lie for weeks. 
and months, owing to fear of the mines ! 

I have frequently been asked my sensa- 
tions on going beneath the water—whether 
I had any fear of not being able to come 
up again, and whether it did not require a 
lot of courage. I usually reply that I have 
always been too busy and interested for 
fears or sensations, and that it does not 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE LAKE SUBMARINE BOAT ‘“ ARGONAUT.” 


A, Gasoline engine, thirty horse-power, which supplies all the power used in moving and 
operating the boat BB, the two anchor weights used in sinking the boat. 
E, rudder and guiding wheel. FFFF, the“ living-room,” 
the engine and all the other machinery and apparatus for operating the boat. 
tt affords passage to and from the diver’s room without reducing the air pressure. H, the diver's 
room, whence free passage ts secured into the sea. 


C, one of the two 
tn which are placec 
G, the air-lock: 


K, bow compartment where the search-light ts 
MM, gasoline tanks. NN, compressed-atr 

PP, permanent keel. PQ, drop keel. R, 
The compass in this binnacle ts in direct view from 
U, outside 


In general form the “ Argonaut” ts cylindrical, or cigar-shaped, with a very 
bluff bow and a pointed stern, and ts thirty-six feet long. 
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require any courage on my part, as I am 
so thoroughly satisfied of the correctness 
of the principles upon which the Argonaut 
is constructed and the strength of the 
structure as to have no doubts or fears of any 
kind ; but I do think it requires courage on 
the part of those who do not understand 
all the principles involved and who simply 
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trust their lives in my hands. Quite a 
number of people have made descents in 
the vessel, but in only one or two instances 
have I seen them show any signs of fear. 

In one instance, during our trials in the 
Patapsco, several gentlemen were very im- 
portunate in requesting the privilege of 
making a descent the next time we were to 
submerge. They were accordingly notified 
when the boat was to go down. At the 
appointed time, however, some of them did 
not appear, and of those who did not one 
at the last would venture. I have no doubt 
had we made the descent at the time they 
made the request all would have gone; 
but thinking about it for a couple of days 
made them change their minds. 

On another trip we had a college 
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professor on board who could not under- 
stand exactly how our men got out of the 
boat. I told him to come into the diver’s 
compartment and | would explain it to 
him. Accordingly, he reluctantly, as I 
thought, entered the compartment, which 
in the Argonaut is a little room, only four 
feet long and a little wider. After 
closing the door, I noticed that the colour 
was leaving his face, and a few beads of 
perspiration were standing out upon his 
forehead, and had he been anyone else than 
a professor, or, possibly, a newspaper man, 
I would not have gone any further with 
the experiment. The door, however, was 
closed and securely fastened. I then 
opened the valve a full turn, and the air 
began to rush in with a great noise. He 
grabbed hold of one of the frames, and 
glanced with longing eyes at the door we 
had just entered. I then turned off the air 
and said, “‘ By the way, Professor, are you 
troubled with heart disease?” He said, 
“* Why, yes, my heart is a little affected.” 
Remarking, ‘“‘ Oh, well, this little depth 
will not hurt you,” I turned on the air 
again after saying to him, “If you feel 
any pain in your ears, swallow as if you 
were drinking water.” He immediately 
commenced swallowing, and during that 
half minute or so we were getting the 
pressure on I believe he swallowed enough 
to have drunk a bucketful of water. After 
getting the desired pressure, I stooped 
down and commenced to unscrew the 
bolts holding the door which leads out 
into the water. Our professor said, 
“What are you doing now?” I an- 
swered, “I am going to open this door 
so you can see the bottom.” Throwing 
out his hands, he said, ‘‘No, no. Don’t 
do that. I would not put you to that 
trouble for the world.” However, about 
that time, the door dropped down, and as 
he saw the water did nof come in, the 
colour returned to his face, and he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Well, if I had not seen it, I 
would never have believed it!” 

The object hitherto sought in building 
submarine vessels has been to provide a 
new appliance for carrying on war; and 
all naval authorities agree that if a suc- 


‘cessful torpedo-boat of this type can be 
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built, there is no means known to naval 
science to prevent the destruction of any 
squadron afloat. Viewing them from this 
point, submarines undoubtedly will be one 
of the greatest agencies ever known for 
the promulgation of that universal peace 
so much desired by all people who love 
their fellow-man and who would rather 
see international differences settled by 
arbitration than by the sword. When 
every nation with a sea-coast has among 
its defences a number of submarine tor- 
pedo-boats, it will be worse than folly to 
think of invading its territory from tlie sea. 
No transport-ships would dare approach 
its coast-line and attempt to land an army 
if a number of these little destroyers were 
known to be prowling about the vicinity. 
In all probability the fear they would in- 
spire would be so great as to break down 
the nerves of the best disciplined navy. 
Men can stand up and fight an enemy 
that they can see and at whom they can 
strike ; but to be in a position where they 
do not know at what in- 
stant—whether asleep or 
awake—without any warn- 
ing whatever, they may be 
blown into another world, 
will inspire such terror that 
no one could long endure 
the strain. 

Had the Cubans been 
provided with one or two 
of these little craft, Spain 
could never have invaded 
and laid waste their beauti- 
ful territory with her army 
of 200,000 men. Conse- 
quently Cuba would have 
been in the position which 
all countries should be in— 
that the majority of the in- 
habitants could have 
managed their own affairs 
without interference from 
outsiders. 

Warfare, however, is only one feature 
of their usefulness. While submarine 
torpedo-boats will, in all probability, in 
future wars between maritime nations, 
destroy millions of pounds’ worth of 
battle-ships, cruisers, ctc., yet the sub- 
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marine wrecking boat will undoubtedly 
recover from the bottom of the sea many 
times the value of the vessels lost in war. 
Of the cargoes, treasures, and vessels 
lost in the merchant service, the aggre- 
gate amounts to over twenty millions 
of pounds per year, according to the 
official report of Lieutenant-Commander 
Richardson Clover, Chief Hydrographer of 
the United States Navy; and as the loss 
has been going on for many years, the 
wealth lying at the bottom of the ocean 
transcends the fabulous riches of the 
Klondyke. One authority said many years 


ago: “There is every reason to believe 
that the sea is even richer than the earth, 
owing to the millions of shipwrecks which 





THE ‘“‘ARGONAUT”’ IN DRY DOCK. 


Drawn from photographs by Mr. Lake. The door of the diver’s compartment, 

just under the bow, ts open, and resting on some of the keel blocks. 

this door the divers leave the boat when it ts submerged, compressed air in the 
compartment preventing the entrance of water. 


Through 


have swallowed up somany a royal fortune.” 
Fortunately, the majority of these great 
losses occur in waters in which it will 
be practical to operate with submarine 
boats of the Argonau/type. By referring to 
our coast-lines, it will be found that the 
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bottom is principally composed of a hard 
white or grey sand, and is very uniform. 
The depth increases as you leave the 
shore at the average rate of about six feet 
per mile, and the bottom forms an ideal 
roadway. Of course, there are depths in 
the ocean which man’s eye can 
never behold. The pressure 
would be so great that it would 
crush anything except solid 
metal ; but within certain limits, 
exploring the ocean bed, the 
writer believes, will become, in 
the near future, almost as com- 
mon as travelling on the surface. 

In addition to their great value 
in the wrecking business, sub- 
marine vessels will be of immense 
service in the coral, sponge, or 
pearl fisheries. ‘These fisheries 


are principally carried on by 
native divers, who become so ex- 
pert that they can remain under 
water for a minute or so, during 
which time they may get a 
handful of shells or a sponge. 


They can make but a few dives 
in a day, and can operate only 
during fair weather, and there is 
also great 
danger from 
sharks, which 
usually 
abound in 
great numbers 
in the waters 
where’ the 
pearl, sponge, 
or coral. is 
found. What 
an immense 
harvest the 
submarine 
could recover 
here as she went wheeling along over the 
bottom. With the door open in the diver’s 
compartment, the choice specimens could 
be picked up with a rake only four or five 
feet in length, without leaving the boat, or 
the divers could be sent out clad in their 
armour, and could search the bottom for a 
couple of hundred feet on either side of the 
ship. Then, again, in laying submarine 
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foundations for breakwaters, piers, light- 
houses, etc., it would only be necessary to 
equip one of these vessels as a derrick, and 
dump the stone overboard in the vicinity 
in which it is desirous of operating. As 
the boat may readily be run backward or 
forward, and the derrick 
may beswungto the right 
or left, the stone could be 
picked up, and carried 
and lowered into place 
as the diver should de- 
signate, he alone guid- 
ing it to itsresting-place. 
Then, what would prove 
more interesting to 
scientific men or men 
of wealth than a cruise 
among the fishes and a 
view of submarine life in 
its natural element ? 
There would be a con- 
stant panorama of new 
and beautiful scenery. 
There you would see the 
submarine plants, the 
sportive actions of the 
denizens of the deep, the 
beautiful coral, shells, 
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THE ‘‘ ARGONAUT” SAILING ON THE SURFACE. 


and flowers with which in some localities 
the ocean bed is carpeted; and to this 
would be added the zest of probably run- 
ning across a valuable treasure-ship. In 
fact, it would be the most interesting 
exploration men could make. 


[Notr.—Next month we intend to give an account of a 
voyage under the sea in the Argonaut by a passenger. 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker.—Ed. £./.M.]} 














ALLYSHANE slopes in one rather 

long street from the mountains to 

the sea; the crimson heather in August 

binding it to the north, and the blue 
‘Channel to the south. 

Patrick O’ Hagan’s wine and spirit store 
occupies an important site at the corner, 
where the by-road turns in a somewhat 
slovenly manner from the main thorough- 
fare through the village. 

In August 189- the Ballyshane people 
read on the wall of Patrick O’Hagan’s 
‘stable a notice to the effect that Messrs. 
Johnson and Carron, evangelists, would 
attend in Ballyshane from the roth, and 
that service would be in the tent every night 
at 7.30, and on the Lord’s Day at 7.45. 

This intimation excited the little place, 
not because it was peculiarly friendly or 
inimical to evangelists, but because it was 
just three years since Jim Carron had left 
Ballyshane, saying no word to anvone— 
not even to ‘‘Wee Maggie” or his own 
mother. 

It was supposed he had done something 
wrong, or intended to do something wrong. 
Anyway, his old mother had died of annoy- 
ance or worse, and Ballyshane had said 
things about Jim that were not charitable. 

As for Wee Maggie 

But Wee Maggie’s case was as dolo- 
rous as Jim’s was inexplicable until this 
particular August. 

She had been the prettiest creature at 
sixteen, with such a shapely head, red- 
brown cheeks, dark brown eyes, dimpled 
chin, little ears, hands, and feet, and 
the famous dark hair of the district. 
She was at her most glorious epoch when 
Jim fled, after worshipping her for three 
or four months. 





Wee Maggie was not all that wee. 
But she was called that to distinguish her 
from her grandmother, with whom she 
lived, being an orphan. Mrs. Maggie 
Calloway was tall, angular, moustached, 
and forcible ; by no means the person for 
a granddaughter to live with who was not 
disposed to submit herself to rules and 
regulations. Moreover, Mrs. Maggie was 
of the strictest order of Calvinists. She 
believed ardently in hell and its flames and 
their preparation for all persons who made 
slips in life of the kind Mrs. Maggie her- 
self could not, and would not if she could, 
pardon. 

Wee Maggie was said to have loved Jim 
Carron, even as Jim Carron had loved her. 

She lost her good looks temporarily 
after Jim’s disappearance, but recovered 
them ere he had been gone a year, 
recovered them, with bountiful interest, so 
that she was a byword for miles up and 
down the main road. 

Then it was that John O’Hagan, 
Patrick’s second son, turned his attention 
to Wee Maggie. John O’Hagan had red 
hair, but a most remarkable success with 
the ladies. 

Wee Maggie was warned against him. 
Mrs. Calloway stormed on the subject, 
with copious references to hell fire. 

But young John O’Hagan proved vic- 
torious in spite of everything. He was 
wont to talk of Jim to Wee Maggie, and 
only incidentally of himself. That was, of 
course, a devilish ruse. 

Anyway, after a time, John O’Hagan 
got an appointment in Belfast, and two 
months later there was no holding Bally- 
shane from discussing a very monstrous 
little item of news. Wee Maggie had been 
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kept indoors forweeks,and Mrs. Calloway’s 
lips in chapel were a lesson even to a 
lobster’s claws. But Betty Annett ex- 
plained everything when, apparently with 
full license from Mrs. Calloway, she pro- 
claimed the fact that she had on a certain 
afternoon aided Wee Maggie to increase 
the world’s population with a fine lass. 

For many Sundays in succession Mrs. 
Calloway cursed John O’ Hagan unctuously 
from the beginning of service to the 
end. Patrick, the father, declined to be 
made responsible for his sun’s misdeeds, 
even if, he said, these had any relation to 
Wee Maggie. Also he declined to give 
the lad’s address in Belfast. : 

Then, after more months, Ballyshane 
and even Mrs. Calloway seemed to get 
accustomed to the sight of Wee Maggie 
with a child in her arms. 

Sad to say, the girl seemed strangely 
happy with the little babe. She sang to 
it in the roads and sang to it as she rolled 
it in the hay of Mr. Gordon’s meadow 
alongside her grandmother’s tenement. 
But, nevertheless, there was sadness in 


those sweet eyes of hers—an unfathomable 
sadness. 


And now, of a sudden, the babe sickened 
and died of a common childish ailment. 

An astonishing crowd of the Ballyshaners 
attended the funeral from brutal curiosity. 
And their curiosity was not unrewarded ; 
for Wee Maggie, who had restrained 
herself until the earth rattled on the tiny 
coffin, then broke forth in lamentable 
cries: ‘‘OQ God, why did You take her? 
How could You take her? I’d have done 
anything for You to atone for my sin. But 
You are so cruel!” etc. 

It was a scene of high quality. Mr. 
Wilson, the minister, looked over his 
spectacles at the girl fumbling on her 
knees in the gravel by the grave-side. He 
did not interfere. He left that to Mrs. 
Calloway, who had words of her own. 
“‘How can ye be so shameless, woman ! 
Get up when I tell you. You’ll cut your 
frock all to bits. I’m sure you will. And 
they’re all staring at you, you irreverent 
young firebrand ! ” 

However, Wee Maggie had her passion 
out, heedless of the parish, Mr. Wilson’s 


cold glittering eyes and long mouth, and 
her grandmother’s upbraidings. 

She was always celebrated for her digni- 
fied carriage; and never had she borne 
herself so proudly, even defiantly, as when, 
at the end of the funeral (baby being 
hidden out of sight), she consented to 
follow her grandmother from the grave- 
yard. The tears streamed down her cheeks, 
but she walked. ‘‘ Man, how she did 
walk!” as Billy Egan said afterwards to 
Tim Mahony. 

With the reappearance in Ballyshane of 
John O’Hagan, his head redder than ever 
and his eyes more impudent and confident, 
poor Wee Maggie’s cup seemed likely to 
be full. 

But no such thing. Wee Maggie cut 
John O’Hagan with the ability of a Park- 
Laner, cut him before the parish and 
behind the parish, and never so much as 
blushed on her beautiful cheeks as she 
looked unmoved into his impudent eyes. 

Of course, nothing was said or done. 
Even Mrs. Calloway, who from sheer 
weariness had made an end of cursing 
John O’Hagan in her prayers, saw the 
inadvisability of reopening so ugly a 
wound. The past was past ; the sooner it 
was forgotten, also, the better. 

And this brings us to the ‘‘ Gospel” 
placard on Patrick O’Hagan’s wall, and 
the circular tent subsequently in the 
meadow between the spirit-store and the 
post-office, with its two little white pennons 
having the words ‘God is Love” done 
thereon in blood-red letters. 

It was three o’clock, and of the two 
evangelists the elder, Mr. Johnson, was 
alone in Ballyshane. He had rooms in 
the cottage of a woman who had sheltered 
itinerant evangelists ere this. Jim Carron 
was to arrive later, in time for the 
service. 

A man named Mooney accosted Mr. 
Johnson by the tent entrance. 

““When’Ill Jim be along, Sir?” he asked. 

‘Not for two hours at the least,” said 
Mr. Johnson pleasantly. ‘‘ He is detained 
in Belfast.” 

“*Deed then, Sir, he’ll be doing fine 
for himself,” remarked Mooney. ‘ We’re 
thinking he’ll draw the crowd this night. 
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‘They ’re powerful keen on hearing Jim, 
*deed and they are.” 

“I’m glad to know it,” 
Johnson. 
the fire.” 

“The fire, Sir ?” 

“I’m talking of his spiritual trials,” 
said Mr. Johnson. 

“Oh, sure!” remarked Mooney, as if 
he were not at all 
sure really. ‘‘ Does 
he know his 
mother’s dead ?” 

“‘He does not. 
He left home and 
kindred and _ his 
earlier temptations 
to give himself 
entirely to the 
Lord.” 

Mooney stared. 
He was a_ sea- 
faring man, with 
plain ideas of life 
and duty. 

“Well, well,” 
he murmured, and 
lounged away to 
the little Bally- 
shane harbour, 
where he spread 
his news among 
the knot of men 
like himself, in blue 
knitted jerseys, 
mostly with pipes 
in their mouths 
and steady eyes to 
their brown faces. 

John O’Hagan 
also strolled into 
the meadow to look 
at the tent. He had a covert smile on 
his impudent lips. If Jim had become 
this sort of a man, he had not much to 
fear from him. Perhaps, too, he would 
not have felt afraid under any circum- 
stances.. There was a kind of pluck in 
every stiff, bristly hair of his red head. 

At five o’clock or thereabouts, Wee 
Maggie left her grandmother's house 
with the weekly wreath of flowers for her 
Wee Maggie’s grave in the churchyard. 


said Mr. 
‘** Mr. Carron has been through 
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She begged the flowers from the. neigh- 
bours. This day they were nasturtiums 
and sweet-williams—nothing more choice. 
It was a somewhat garish and untidy, 
small tribute, but her heart was with it. 

She, too, was thinking of Jim Carron, 
confusedly. Her grandmother had again 
begun to say things. She had, for instance, 
wished him at the bottom of the sea. Why 
did he come to 
Ballyshane to re- 
yive the iniquitous 
memories that clad 
her with thorns ? 

But Wee Maggie 
did not know what 
to think. Jim had 
been so _ ardent. 
He had lain at her 
feet for hours, 
gazing into her 
satiny blue eyes 
and telling her she 
was everything to 
him—earth and 
heaven in one. 

She climbed the 
churchyard wall at 
the steps, looked 
about her, and 
kneeled beside the 
little mound, 
flowers in hand. 
She was not very 
copious in prayer. 
It sufficed her when 
she had entreated 
that some day she 
might have her 
Wee Maggie in 
her arms again— 
a little winged 
angel enfolded in the embrace of a larger 
winged angel. 

She picked off a stone from the mound, 
upon which she then put her flowers. 

Scarcely had she done this when a 
vibrating voice above her whispered— 

“ Maggie!” 

“Oh, how you did startle me!” she 
exclaimed, when she had jumped to her 
feet and stood wide-eyed, facing Jim him- 
self. Jim certainly, though he had lines 
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on his forehead and by his mouth, and 
nothing of the old unrestrained worship 
in his eyes. 

*“What is that?” asked Jim Carron, 
pointing to the child’s grave. 

Wee Maggie bent her head, and she 
coloured something like the flowers on 
the grave. But she did not answer. 

“Tt isn’t your— grandmother?” he 
continued. 

“Och no,” said Wee Maggie, almost 
with levity. The idea of tall Mrs. Calloway 
reposing under so brief a heap ! 

“* Then who is it ?” 


Something in his tone irritated the. 


girl. He spoke as if he had the right to 
interrogate her. Besides, the more she 
glanced at him, the less she recognised in 
him her old admirer—and more. 

“It’s my own lass,” she said simply. 

“Your child! Then you forgot me and 
married, and 

“It’s ali wrong, you are, though it’s 
a shame in me to say a word on the sub- 
jec’, and that’s been dinned into my ears 
till I’m stone deaf about it,” exclaimed 
Wee Maggie, this time with no con- 
fusion in her face, but just honest, trans- 
figuring human nature and indignation. 
“*He deceived me with his talk about you 
and his—wicked ways. But I dinna want 
to remember more of it.” 

Jim Carron’s hands were about his lined 
brows. 

“Ts it truth you’re telling me?” he 
whispered. 

“Truth!” cried Wee Maggie. “‘ Just 
ask John O’Hagan himself; and it isn’t 
James Carron I’d have believed would 
have charged me with lying. Foolish and 
weak I may be, but I’m no liar.” 

Jim Carron was lost from that moment. 
He could not be his converted self 
again, when he had seen Wee Maggie’s 
beauty under such glorifying and pathetic 
conditions. 

*“* John O’Hagan !” he murmured. 

“Ay, John O’Hagan. And I’ll be 
going the now. You’re a fine preacher, 
I suppose, and I’m vexed my grandmother 
will not let me come to hear you.” 

“‘ But you’re free, Maggie ?” he cried. 

“‘ Free!” 
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“You and him. I mean——’ 


“‘Quit that, James Carron,” cries Wee 
Maggie in her turn, all red again. “I 
I’ve no one, just 


hate, hate, hate him! 
no one—only that.” 

She nodded at the little grave; then, 
without another word, walked off. A 
princess after long training could not have 
withdrawn with more dignity. 

Jim Carron watched her, muttering 
fragments of the Gospels. Then his eyes. 
chanced to fall on the modest tombstone 
to his own mother, which was near. Her 
brother had raised it over her. He sank 
into tormenting reverie as he leaned 
against it. He had given up all to follow 
Christ—all, all; and the thought of the 
miserable insufficiency of the sacrifice 
gnawed upon him. 

By-and-by he tottered from the grave- 
yard with bent head, and with his head 
still bent he passed Patrick O’Hagan’s 
spirit-store and turned into the meadow 
with the tent. 

Egan and four or five others were sitting 
in the ancient familiar way on the granite 
lumps and the wall outside the store. They 
stared at Jim Carron, but said nothing. 
He did not see them, and they on their 
part hardly recognised him, and felt no- 
inclination to hail him. 

Once in the precincts of his cathedral, 
Jim Carron revived a little. The benches 
were set in rows. There was the dais at 
one end, with the Bible on the table, and 
the three scriptural texts were pinned to 
the canvas, one behind the dais and one at 
either side of the tent. The one behind 
the dais was, “‘ Repent ye. for the kingdom 
of God is at hand.” 

Nevertheless, as he looked at this text, 
Jim Carron fidgeted, for he knew that 
there was something in him unfit to be an 
expounder of the tremendous injunction. 

He sat down and leaned his elbow on 
the Bible, and then it was that the great 
temptation took shape in hismind. Away 
in a foreign land (America, for choice), 
with Wee Maggie and no one else, what a 
life of bliss he might lead! And it was. 
now nothing to him that this was but a 
recrudescence of the old passion which he 
had thought it his duty to fight in the old 
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days. The spirit had conquered ; now it 
was the turn once more of the flesh. 

Thus his colleague, Mr. Johnson, found 
him. 

“They expect much of you, James,” he 
said, ‘‘and I’m glad you are preparing.” 

“Yes, that’s what I’m engaged in— 


“* It’s my own lass,” she said simply. 


preparing,” answered Jim Carron, with 
an awkward smile. 

“You have a hard task, for you are a 
prophet in your own country, and you 
know what we are told of such.” 

“ Ay,” said Jim; “I know.” 

The two evangelists then left the tent for 
their tea. John O’Hagan, pipe in mouth, 
was in his father’s cabbage plot when they 
crossed the meadow. 


“‘Ah, Jamie, my man, Jamie!” said 
he, with a grin and a jerk of the head, 
as he also thought of Wee Maggie. “I'd 
not lose the fun of hearing thee for a pair 
of sixpences.” 

And Jim Carron at that self-same 
moment was saying to himself, as if it were 
a fine discovery, “‘She 
hates him and there 
is no one to reward 
him evil for his evil, 
no one but me. If 
but the Almighty 
would put His sword 
of flaming vengeance 
into my hand and bid 
me strike! If. a 

“Don’t overdo it 
with them, James,” 
said Mr. Johnson, 
impressed by his col- 
league’s absorption. 
“Keep something in 
hand for the after 
times.” 

In reply to which 
Jim wagged his head 
and smiled to himself 
a smile scarcely less 
ugly than John 
O’Hagan’s a moment 
or two before. 

“*I know the Bally- 
shaners—none 
better,” he remarked. 

He was silent over 
his tea, but that was 
not imputed to him 
as a failing; and 
afterwards he folded 
his thumb in his 
pocket Bible and sat 
looking at the flowers 
in Mrs. McCartan’s little garden. There 
were sweet-williams in the garden, and they 
reminded him of Wee Maggie’s wreath on 
the grave of her little babe. 

“Well, James, are you ready? It’s 
gone seven,” said Mr. Johnson at length. 

Jim Carron rose heavily. 

“Ay, I’m ready,” he replied. 
been meditating my text. 
is mine, saith the Lord.’” 


“I’ve 
It’s ‘ Vengeance 
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“A good text, for certain. Any man 
who’s been rightly trained could work 
well on such atext. Bring it in on the 
drink as well as on the general appli- 
cation of punishment to positive wrong- 
doing.” 

“T’ll bring it in in all ways, I’m 
thinking,” said Jim Carron. 

Then they faced the village. 

Jim nodded in a wan manner to the 
scores of women-folk, principally, who 
saluted him, some with a movement 
ridiculously like a curtsey—for a preacher 
was an esteemed body in Ballyshane. The 
men were less eager. ‘‘ Well, Jamie, man,” 
said Peter Docherty, with an eye-twinkle. 
But Jim Carron’s calm “How do you 
do, Mr. Docherty?” seemed to quell 
enthusiasm. 

The trial was to pass through the double 
file of young men who massed between 
the road and the entrance to the tent. 
They were the material he had to work 
upon; they nudged each other and grinned, 
but said nothing. And among them, 
though less childish than the rest, was 


John O’Hagan, whose red head was like 


coarse sunshine in the crowd. John 
O’Hagan’s lips, however, were bad enough 
for anything. Jim Carron loathed him 
more for the seeing of them. 

The tent was now packed: the little 
boys and girls were set to squat on the 
grass between the benches. 

Jim Carron was ill at ease. He was 
seeing Wee Maggie in his mind every 
moment, and John O’Hagan with his eyes 
whenever he looked straight before him. 
John O’ Hagan was whispering a good deal 
to Tim Mahoney, his neighbour, and he 
(Jim Carron) was plainly the subject of the 
whisperings. 

“1 will go through with it, neverthe- 
less,” said Jim Carron to himself. ‘“ 1’ll 
not disgrace myself before Ballyshane.” 

And he did go through with it. From 
his opening of, ‘“‘ Dear friends and neigh- 
bours that were used to be” to his ending 
of “‘ And that’s all for to-night,” he held 
Ballyshane strangely. There was no deny- 
ing he had the gift. Even John O’Hagan 
had soon forborne to sneer. Jim Catron 
was so terribly circumstantial about the 


heat and unpleasantness of the fires of hell, 
and when he roared he shook the tent. 
He thumped the Bible, too, like no 
Evangelist hitherto at Ballyshane: beat a 
cover off it, and was not dismayed. 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, | 
will repay,” he cried once after a pause, 
during which many gentle bosoms rose 
and fell fast; and this time his gaze 
gripped John O’Hagan, who didn’t 
like it. 

“It’s a sure vengeance—a never-failing 
vengeance,” he added, still gripping John 
O’ Hagan. 

He was hoarse ere he finished, but he 
gave out the final hymn, saying, “‘ If any 
of you think I can comfort you with words 
out of the Gospel, such as those which 
have given me my own blessed salvation, 
let them stay behind.” 

As it happened, though, no one stayed 
behind for this purpose, Ballyshane was 
not ali that impressionable. On the 
second or fifth night it might be different, 
but to break into demonstrative penitence 
on a first night 

“Put out the lamps, James,” said Mr. 
Johnson, ‘‘and I’ll take the books.” 

The crowd had behaved well, both inside 
and outside the tent. 

‘“No, I’ll take the Bible,” said Jim 
Carron. 

He had it in his hand, and had already 
extinguished the lamps (Mr. Johnson 
having preceded him outside), when John 
O’Hagan appeared through the back 
entrance to the tent. 

‘“‘Let’s have a word with you, Jamie,” 
he said, with strange seriousness for 
him. 

“A word with me! You!” exclaimed 
Jim Carron, white, rigid, and with a 
thumping heart. 

““Ay. It’s about Maggie Calloway.” 

But hearing this, Jim Carron swung the 
Bible, which had thick corners, and hit 
John O’Hagan hard on the temple. The 
blow staggered John O’Hagan, and before 
he could recover himself his assailant was 
upon him tooth and nail—more like a 
wolf than a man and an evangelist. John 
O’Hagan, taken by surprise, was soon 
grassed, and then, with his knee in his 
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throat, while he clutched the publican’s 
son’s arms in a frenzied clutch, Jim 
Carron completed his vengeance. In his 
common senses, he would have been no 
match for John O’Hagan. As it was, he 
throttled him as if he had been a kitten. 

All this took place in the dark of the 
tent. There was no cry from either man. 

Afterwards Jim Carron stood up, trem- 
bling from head to foot. He glided to 
the door of the tent. There were stars 
and the outlined shapes of two or three of 
the Ballyshane youths by the field gate. 
Else nothing could be seen. One of the 
youths smoked a cigar: doubtless a rank, 
bad one, like John 
O’Hagan himself ten 
minutes ago. The 
glow o: its tip sug- 
gested the eye of a 
devil in the gloom of 
hell. 

‘** What will I do?” 
gasped Jim Carron. 

Then, as if in 
answer to his yearn- 
ing inquiry, there came 
words to his brain. 

“T’ll_ do it,” he 
replied. 

From the other 
entrance of the tent 
he crept forth into 
the night, having 
passed-John O’ Hagan’s 
warm dead body near the backmost benches. 

He knew his way now, ‘no one better. 
The past three years were blotted out of 
his life. 

There were two low stone walls to climb, 
-and then Mrs. Calloway’s yard to recon- 
noitre. Perchance, Mrs. Calloway would 
be with one of her contemporary gossips, 
-as in the old days. 

Mrs. Calloway’s pig squeaked as Jim 
Carron came near its precincts. 

“* Hist!” he whispered, with his eye on 
-a star above the slate roof of the house. 
In his heart he ached to have Maggie 
within reach of his arms. 

“What will I do the now ?” he again 
-asked himself, wringing his hands like a 
-daft body. 
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Yet once more he had his reply. The 
kitchen-door of the house opened, and 
Wee Maggie’s face came towards him. 

“* Maggie!” he cried softly. 

She started and_ stood still, her 
face against him in the darkness like a 
moon. 

“* Maggie, it’s me—it’s Jim,” he said, 
with unmistakable words. 

He saw her quiver, hesitate, and then 
approach him. 

‘“* What do you want ? 
“*I—I ’m alone. 
the road.” 

“The Lord 


” 


she demanded. 
My grandmother’s up 


be praised!” said Jim 


Fim Carron completed his vengeance. 


Carron eagerly. ‘‘ Lass, get your hat and 
shawl and fly with me.” 

There was a pause. 

“Is it me ye’re talking to, James 
Carron ?” then asked Wee Maggie, with 
pride in her voice as well as her deportment. 

‘““Ay, just you, dearie. I’ve done it. 
I’ve killed Johnny O’Hagan. I done it 
for you. He’s stark by this, and at the 
Judgment-seat.” 

“* Save 
awesomely. 

“It’s true,” said Jim Carron. 

“Ye’re telling me you’ve killed John 
O’ Hagan, that was father to my little 
Maggie? ” said Wee Maggie, with im- 
pressive solemnity. 

“That’s it. I caught him by the throat 


us!” ejaculated Wee Maggie 
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and squeezed his breath out. 
you and me can wed in safety.” 
“Once more, James Carron, I’m asking 
ye, is it a lie ye’re telling ?” 
“It’s no lie. He didna say a word—I 
give him no chance. And I made perfect 
sure before I left him.” 


And now 


He ran his quivering hot fingers through his dishevelled hair, 
and then cast himself over the cliff-edge. 


Hearing this and believing him, Wee 
Maggie receded. 


“You foul thing!” she whispered. 
“I’d no touch you with a spade-point. 
Whether ye ’re lying or speaking truth, 
James Carron, I hate you sore the now!” 

“ Hate—me!” 

“* Hate you, ay! Isna it enough that I’ve 


been on the tongues of all Ballyshane for 
years, and you—a preacher! There’ll be 
no end to it. Go, I tell ye, or I’ll cry out 
for my grandmother.” 

“‘ Maggie!” gasped James Carron. 

““Go!” said she in a frenzy; and she- 
turned, strode into the house, and banged 
the door behind her. 
Worse still, she drew 
down the kitchen- 
blind. 

The pig grunted 
afresh, and James. 
Carron had no spark 
of light to rest his. 
eyes or heart upon. 

He stayed while he 
counted fifty mecha- 
nically; then he, too, 
turned and walked and 
walked in the night 
until it was daybreak 
over the sea. It was 
a chill morning, and 
the Channel eyed him 
like cold steel. 

Now realising his. 
fatigue, as he had 
already realised his. 
endless misery, he sat 
on a grassy bank over- 
looking the Channel, 
which surged its wail- 
ing waters at his feet, 
fifty yards down. 

For the last time 
he put the question 
to himself: ‘ What 
will I do?” 

But there was no 
answer now. 

He sat on until 
the sun’s red tip slid 
above the _ water. 
The sight of this. 
glamorous splendour seemed to give him 
his death impetus; for a moment or two- 
afterwards he stood up, ran his quivering 
hot fingers through his dishevelled hair, 
and then just cast himself over the cliff- 
edge. And in an hour or so the sea caught 
him up, lurched him briefly, and finally 
floated him from the shore. 





THE CHRIST WITH THE BLUE EYES. 


This bust -a new discovery—was recently purchased by the Russian Ambassador at Madrid, and has been 

pronounced by experts to be the work either of Michael Angelo or Donatello. The eyes are of blue rock 

crystal. A photograph of the work has been sent to the Queen, who is desirous to have the bust copied in 
marble. The discovery has created a sensation in the world of art. 





POETRY IN PRACTICE. 


HE gift of the Governorship of 
South Australia to Lord Tennyson 
practically means the putting of his father’s 


Photo. by Bassan« 
LORD TENNYSON, 


The New Governor of South Australia. 


poetry into practice, for the late Laureate 
sounded the trump of Empire as none of 
his predecessors had done, and anticipated 
our present-day creed of the great mission of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Thus it was exceedingly 
appropriate that Lord Tennyson should be 
the first English poet who had ever been 
raised to the peerage, just as Scott was 
the first man of letters ever raised to a 
baronetcy. It is fifteen years since the 
peerage was granted. The present Baron 
was then thirty-two and a bachelor. He was 
named, of course, after his father’s friend, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, immortalised in 
“In Memoriam.” He was educated at 
Marlborough and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was called to the Bar. He 
hitherto has been quite unknown to fame, 
save as his father’s biographer. He 
married Miss Boyle, great-granddaughter of 
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the seventh Earl of Cork (whose eccentric 
wife was once described as “‘ very short, 
very fat, but handsome, splendidly and 
fantastically dressed, rouged not unbecom- 
ingly; her rage of seeing anything curious 
may be satisfied, if she pleases, by looking 
in a mirror”). 

A YOUNG EARL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Lord Tennyson was a. youth of twenty 
when the new Governor of New South 
Wales, Earl Beauchamp, came into the 
world. Lord Beauchamp’s name is Lygon, 
but his family were originally Beauchamps. 
Plain Mr. William Lygon (whose father’s 
name was originally Pyndar) repre- 
sented Worcester in Parliament for 
thirty years, and was created Baron 
Beauchamp, in 1806, being advanced to 
an Earldom in 1815. The present Earl, 
who is the seventh, succeeded his father 


whoto. by Chancellor, Dublin. 
EARL BEAUCHAMP, 
The New Governor of New South Wales. 


He 


in 1891, when he was only nineteen. 
is keenly interested in the High Church, 
and when he was at Oxford it was thought 
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LADY TENNYSON, THE NEW VICE-QUEEN OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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he might become a parson. His sister, 
Lady Lygon, who goes out with him to 
act as hostess at Government House, is 


VISCOUNT ORGAN-GRINDER HINTON, 
Who wants to be Earl Poulett. 


just 
the 


thirty, and is Lady-in-Waiting to 
Duchess of York. The family seat, 


Madresfield Court, at Malvern, is famous 
for its beautiful gardens. 


THE MOST LEARNED SERVANT 
OF THE CROWN. 

The Crown is about to lose the services 
of its most learned official, for Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., is to retire from the Keeper- 
ship. of Printed Books in the British 
Museum, where he has been since 1851. 
The son of a famous philologist, he was 
born at Lichfield (where Dr. Johnson first 
saw the light) in 1835, three years before 
his father became assistant Keeper of 
Books in the British Museum, under 
Panizzi. He entered the library as a boy 
of sixteen, and has lived there ever since. 
Under him the Catalogue has _ been 
printed, running into three thousand 
volumes. He is not only a great biblio- 
grapher, but a critic of rare insight, a 
poet, a translator (from German and Italian), 
and a writer on a_ thousand-and-one 
subjects. In fact, what he does not know 
about books is not worth knowing. He 
is the pink of courtesy, and will be greatly 
missed. 


GENEALOGICAL JOURNALISM. 

Time was when the genealogist was con- 

sidered a rather boring Dryasdust, for 
whom the bustling workaday world 
had no ear. Nowadays, however, 
he has become a journalist as jaunty 
as the best of them, for scarcely a 
week passes without the claims for 
some peerage being exploited in 
the newspapers. A Welshman is 
pleading to become Lord Lovat; a 
Perthshire parson would fain be 
Earl of Caithness; a City solicitor 
and a platelayer in Chili have each 
an eye on the Earldom of Buchan ; 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s cousin, who is an 
actor, wishes the Earldom of Find- 
later revived in his favour; an 
Islington builder dreams of the 
Barony of Stafford ; and Mrs. Druce 
thinks that her son, the sailor-boy, 
may yet be his Grace of Portland. 
But these claims are somewhat in- 
tangible, and cannot compare with 

the Poulett peerage in arresting the atten- 

tion of the man in the street. The organ- 
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WILLIAM JOHN LYDSTON POULETT, 


The Cheltenham Schoolboy, who also wants to be 
karl Poulett. 































VERESTCHAGIN, THE GREAT RUSSIAN 
PAINTER, AT HOME. 


grinder’s claim is familiar : he is fifty, while 
his rival is only sixteen. The Peerages were 
very shy about stating the progeny of the 
late lamented peer; but to-day they would 
state the case thus. Note the dates— 
William Henry Poulett (with six people between 
him and the Earldom) married, on June 21, 1849, 
Lavinia Newman, daughter of a Southsea pilot. She 
bore three sons, registered in Mr. Poulett’s name— 
(1) WILLIAM TURNOUR POULETT, the ORGAN- 

GRINDER, born Dec. 15, 1849. He married, 
on Dec. 6, 1869, Lydia Anne Shippy, music- 
hall ‘artiste,’ the daughter of a “ general 
dealer.” Besides two or three daughters, 
she had 

William Henry Poulett, born April 1, 

1870, who, the Organ-Grinder says, is 

now Viscount Hinton. 
Frederick Poulett, born Sept. 27, 1852. He 
has been mysteriously lost. 


(2 


(3) Charles Blewett Poulett, born Aug. 24, 
1854; died 1857. 

Lady Poulett (No. 1) died on Aug. 29, 1871. 

Her husband, who had lived apart from her, 


married, on- Sept. 20, 1871, Miss Emma Sophia 
Johnson. She died, Sept. 16, 1876, without 
having children. The Earl then married, on 
March 1, 1879, Miss Rosa de Melville, who bore 
him two daughters and a son, 
(4) William John Lydston Poulett, 
Sept. 11, 1883. 


born 
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The whole case hinges on the legitimacy 
of the organ-grinder. Even if he were 
dead, young Mr. Poulett (who is now at 
Cheltenham) would have a rival in the 
organ-grinder’s son, who is now in Ceylon. 


A MUCH BOOMED PAINTER. 
Probably M. Vassili Verestchagin, the 
Russian painter, has been more boomed 
recently than any other artist, and he has 
had a large audience ; for not only did art- 
lovers go to the Grafton Galleries, where 
his pictures of Napoleon’s disastrous 
campaign in Russia were hung, but 
he also wrote a book on the subject for 
Mr. Heinemann. M. Verestchagin was 
born in 1842, and was intended for the 
army. But he loved painting better, and 
managed to gratify that taste as well as 
perfect himself as a soldier. He studied 
for some time at Munich ; he has travelled 
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extensively in the East, and he was a 
volunteer in the Russo-Turkish War 
(in which he was badly wounded). His 
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studio is composed of three walls, the 
fourth being open to Nature, for he 
believes that you can’t paint outside life 
naturally in a room. 


THE NEW AMBASSADOR FROM THE U.S.A. 
Mr. Joseph Hodges Choate, the new 
Ambassador which America has sent us in 
the place of Colonel Hay, 
is a distinguished lawyer 
who has been making 
£20,000 a year at the Bar 
long time. He 
bears one of the oldest 
names in the United 
States, and claims descent 

from the Pilgrim Fathers. 

He is sixty-six years old, 
and was educated at 
Harvard. He is a very 
cleverafter-dinner speaker, 
while as a pleader he has 

few equals across the 
water. Last year he 
made a vigorous attack 

on Richard Croker, the 
Tammany ‘“ boss.” He 

will be accompanied to 
England by his wife and 
daughter. 


for a 


A NOTABLE NEW 
PLAYWRIGHT. 
It is long since a young 
dramatist filled so much 
of the playgoer’s horizon 
as Mr. H. V. Esmond 
does; for while we have all 
believed in him for some 
time, he has bounded 
into the first place by his 
recent tragedy, ‘‘Grierson’s Way,” pro- 
duced by the New Century Theatre. 
Mr. Esmond, who has approached play- 
writing from the player’s point of view, 
began his career as an actor with Mrs. 
Langtry in 1886, and has had an extra- 
ordinarily active career ever since. One 
of the best things he ever did was his 
Cayley Drummle in “ Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
for he makes excellent ‘‘old men.” His 
first notable play was ‘‘The Divided 
Way,” produced by Mr. Alexander in 
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1895, which also saw ‘‘ Bogey” from Mr. 
Esmond’s pen. He made his first financial 
hit with ‘‘One Summer’s Day,” which was 
cleverly acted at the Comedy by his wife, 
Miss Eva Moore. To-day he has to be 
congratulated on an artistic triumph in 
‘‘Grierson’s Way,” and great things may 
be justly expected of him. 


sa 
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THE HON. JOSEPH CHOATE. 


A PRIEST WHO WRITES NOVEIS. 
Dr. William Barry, whose new novel, 
‘*The Two Standards,” has made such 
a hit, is a Londoner ,by birth and an 
Irishman by descent. He is a Roman 
Catholic priest—he was educated at the 
English College in Rome—but has always 
been more or less literary. His first 
novel, ‘‘The New Antigone,” appeared 
(anonymously) in 1887. He has published 
over sixty essays, and writes in several 
journals. He is nearly fifty years of age. 





BARLING’S INCOME. 


By W. PETT RIDGE, 


:” had been an imperfect year for 
Mr. Barling, but it would be a hard 
vear indeed that frowned continuously, and 
last night, for the first time, luck had 
smiled upon him. The smile had come 
in the singular form of a railway accident. 
Not a serious accident, but with little to 
do but to catch flies in his City office, it 
was better than nothing. Mr. Barling had 
wired to the company’s office, and now, 
well wrapped up and his face touched with 
artistic white, sat in his flat in Ashley 
Gardens and awaited the arrival of the 
company’s representative. 

‘““Can you see a gentleman, Sir?” 

“Who is it, James?” asked 
Barling. 

The excellent James whispered—* I 
rather fancy he’s from the railway, Sir, in 
answer to that message that I e 

“‘ Show him in, James, but tell him that 
I am very, very ill.” 

Mr. Barling closed his eyes. A jovial, 
breezy man, in a short coat and a silk hat, 
advanced into the room with an air of 
repressed exuberance. 

““My name,” said the jovial man in a 
forced whisper, ‘“‘is Drayton. I’ve called 
to make some inquiries——” 

“‘] know—I know,” said Mr. Barling 
feebly. ‘‘This is a terrible thing, this 
accident.” 

** Most deplorabie, Sir.” 

“* Physically,” said Mr. Barling, speaking 
with a great effort, ‘‘I’m—I’m a wreck. 
Mentally, I’m an extinct volcano.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said the breezy 
man, clicking his tongue. “Is it so bad 
as that ?” 

‘It’s worse,” sighed Mr. Barling. 
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““And what compensation, Sir, did you 
think of asking, I wonder ?” 

“Take a cigar,” said Mr. Barling 
desolately. “I shall never smoke again ; 
you ’d better take both of them.” 

“These smokes,” said the visitor cheer- 
fully, as he lighted up, “‘ weren’t bought at 
no five a shilling, 7’// bet.my boots.” 

“You were talking about compensation,” 
said Mr. Barling brokenly. ‘‘I daresay 
now ”—here he had a fit of imitation 
coughing—“‘I daresay the company will 
want to settle it by a lump sum at once.” 

“* Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“And to enable them—oh, my poor 
head!—to enable them to arrive at a 
figure, I suppose Mr. Barling 
stopped, and looked round the room 
vacantly. “Where am I?” he asked. 
““Where was I?” 

** You were supposing, Sir.” 

““Ah yes. I suppose it will be neces- 
sary to give some idea of my income 
during the past three or four years.” 

“‘That’s just what I want to get at,” said 
the visitor, taking out his pocket-book 
and blinking as the smoke came into his 
eyes. 

““Roughly speaking,” said Mr. Barling 
in a weak voice, “I’ve been making ‘three 
thousand a year—perhaps more.” * 

“* Perhaps less ?” 

** Neo less,” said the invalid, with sudden 
vehemence, “‘ not a penny less.” 

“Very well,” said the man cheerfully, 
making an entry in his pocket-book ; “‘not 
a penny less, then.” 

** Besides that, there have been various 
odd affairs that have brought in money. 
Suppose you say four thousand.” 
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‘Four thousand,’ repeated the visitor, 
as he made the correction. 

‘I’ve also had money left me at various 
times,” went on Mr.. Barling, with fine 
exaggeration, “running into, say, about 
five or six hundred a year. Suppose we 
say five thousand in all.” 

“ By all manner of means, Sir.” 

“I daresay,” remarked Mr. Barling, 
“that, if anything, I’ve rather understated 
it. But I’d rather do that than appear to 
be trying to get the best of anybody.” 

** Rather.” 

“If the company likes to offer me a 
big lump sum down—I shall be wrong, 
perhaps, in accepting it; but still—— 
Well,” continued Mr. Barling, with a 
burst of generosity, ‘“‘one ought to be 
straightforward, even when one is dealing 
with a railway. What shall we say to 


five hundred pounds down and say no 
more about it?” 

“IT should reckon,” agreed the visitor, 
‘*that that would: be letting them down 
cheap.” 

“Five hundred guineas,” remarked Mr. 
Barling 


thoughtfully, ‘paid down at 
Not later than the end of this 
Next week I want to be off to— 
I mean to say next week I may be a 
good deal worse, and then I might want 
a bigger sum if the matter remained 
unsettled.” 

“If I were you, Sir, I should get all I 
could out of them. See how they treated 
me the other day, when I happened 
to be in a second-class carriage with 
a third-class ticket! Why, charged me 
excess |” 

“* What ?” cried Mr. Barling, “ you don’t 
mean to say that they made you pay!” 
He laughed cheerfully, and forgetting his 
pained whisper, spoke in his usual loud 
voice. ‘ Well, well,” he said; “if they’d 
do that they’d do anything. Fancy 
coming. down on you.” 

“I was very much annoyed about it, 
Sir. It was only a matter of threepence- 
halfpenny, but it’s the principle of the 
thing that I look at.” 

“Fancy charging you,” repeated Mr. 
Barling amusedly. ‘* One of their own—— 
Well, it just shows that one needn’t be 


once. 
week. 


too delicate in charging ¢hem. 
other cigar.” 

“T’ll put it in my pocket,” said the 
visitor, rising, ‘“‘and smoke after lunch. 
Meanwhile, perhaps, you won’t mind 
filling up this form and sending it on 
to me.” 

“With great pleasure,” replied Mr. 
Barling. ‘‘ You'll tell them how bad I 
am, won’t you? And do you mind letting 
yourself out ? I can’t move hand or foot, 
as you see.” 

“Good morning, Sir!” said the visitor, 
backing to the door, ‘‘and thank you for 
the information.” 

‘“*My good fellow!” said Mr. Barling 
handsomely, ‘‘ don’t mention it.” 

The man was but half-way down the 
steps when he stepped aside to allow two 
people, who had just arrived, to pass by 
him. At the same time he heard the voice 
of Mr. Barling from the landing above. 
Looking back, he saw that gentleman 
descending upon him furiously. 

** You scoundrel!” screamed Mr. Barling. 
‘** Wait where you are!” 

‘“* Meaning me, Sir?” 

“Yes, you.” Mr. Barling had flown 
down the stairs in his scarlet dressing- 
gown with remarkable activity. ‘‘ What 
the deuce do you mean by leaving this 
form on my table ? As sure as my name’s 
Barling ——” 

The two new arrivals stopped and looked 
on at the dispute. 

‘““What’s all this fuss about, Sir? I 
call on you in my capacity as Income Tax 
collector. You very kindly give me ample 
information——” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
didn’t say you were from the railway 
company ?” 

“Railway company?” echoed the 
Income Tax man indignantly. ‘ Why, 
what on earth are you talking about? It 
was you that——” 

The two new arrivals begged pardon. 
They were from the railway company, they 
said, and one of them, a doctor, expressed 
his great satisfaction at finding that Mr. 
Barling was none the worse for the regret- 
table accident of the night before. 

“Bah!” said Mr. Barling. 


Have the 
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Author of “ Torpedoes and Torpedo-Vessels.” 
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SUBMARINE BOATS. 


HE attention which the French 
Admiralty is at present .devoting 

to the problem of subaqueous navigation 
is no new thing. Admiral Aube, when 
Minister of Marine, gave a good deal of his 
time to the construction of ‘‘ submarines,” 
and the example set by him has ever since 
been followed, with more or less energy, 
by his successors. It has been announced 
that the Gus/ave Zédé, the recent trials of 
which have caused such a sensation, is 
the first submarine vessel entitled to be 
considered as an 
effective war- 
vessel, but as a 
matter of fact 
the Goubet, which 
was built three 
years ago for 
the Brazilian 
Government, 
was declared: to 
be fully capable of carrying out the in- 
tentions of her designer. She -is much 
smaller than the Gusfave Zédé. Whereas 
the latter is 130 ft. in length and 265 tons 
displacement, the Goubef is only 26 ft. 
long and ten tons in weight. The Goubet’s 
hull is made of gun-metal to prevent 
corrosion, and the boss of her propeller 
is so constructed that it can be turned 
in different directions, thus obviating the 
use of a rudder. The motive power is 
electricity derived from accumulators, and 
a secondary means of propulsion is pro- 
vided by a pair of “fins” actuated by 
hand power, which can move her along 
at a speed of about two knots. Her 
speed when driven by her main. engines 
amounts to about.seven or eight knots. 
According to the published accounts 


GOUBET’S FIRST SUBMARINE BOAT, 1889. 


Fointed screw; electric motor and oars. 


of the Gustave Zédé’s trials, this speed 
has not been exceeded in the larger vessel, 
but the French boat has perhaps the 
advantage of being able to keep under 
water for a longer period than the 
Brazilian. When the Goudbet was de- 
spatched to her destination her capabilities 
were declared to be just as great as those 
of the boat whose cruise from Toulon to 
Salins d’Hyéres has been carried out so 
successfully, but it is significant that 
nothing has been published about her 
subsequent per- 
formances. 

In 1894 the 
Commander - in- 
Chief of our 
Australian 
squadron made 
a report to the 
Admiralty on a 
series of experi- 
ments carried out before him with a 
model of a submarine boat invented by 
Mr. Allan, of Sydney, which was after- 
wards exhibited in London. He committed 
himself to no expression of belief that the 
problem of submarine navigation was any 
nearer solution than it was before, but he 
nevertheless asserted that if the vessel 
could do what the model performed, naval 
warfare would be revolutionised. Yet the 
distinction which the Admiral carefully 
drew between the model and a vessel is a 
vital one. The model in this case is 
nothing more than an ingenious form of 
locomotive torpedo. The Brennan, which 
is propelled and guided by connecting 
wires attached to revolving drums on 
shore, and the Sims-Edison, which is 
actuated by a connecting wire, led to a 
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battery or dynamo, also on land, are 
nothing more than models of submarine 
vessels, with the exception of one all- 
important particular. In each case the 
man whose eyes and brain control its 
path is not. on board, and his vision is 
unobscured by sea-water. Herein lies the 
chief obstacle to the use of submarine 
oats as practical vessels of warfare. To be 
effectual the vessel must be an independent 
unit in the true sense of the word. Her 
captain must be in a position to seek out 
his quarry for himself, to approach it 
unseen, and be able to discharge his 
torpedo at such a distance that the shock 
of explosion shall result in no damage to 
himself or his vessel. The specific gravity 
of a submarine boat must necessarily be 
as nearly as possible equal to the sur- 
rounding medium, and the slightest injury 
or disturbance of that relative specific 
gravity must result in the most perilous 
consequences to the crew. 

The range of vision afforded to the 
captain of a submarine vessel is very small 
indeed. In the tropics, when the sun’s 
rays are nearly vertical to the surface of the 


water, the hull of a ship might be visible 
at a distance of about thirty yards. In 
the sunlight which is vouchsafed to us in 
these latitudes, the range of visiag, would 
be even less, while at night the “eyes” 
of the boat would be absolutely blind. 
For the purpose of overcoming this defect, 


both the Goubet and the Gustave Zédé 
are fitted with a periscope. This apparatus 
consists of a telescopic tube with a small 
camera fixed to its upper end pointed 
above the surface. By an ingenious 
arrangement of lenses the image is con- 
veyed to the observer in the boat and 
the position of surrounding objects 
thereby learnt. Unfortunately, however, 
the apparatus suffers from two serious 
disadvantages. It serves to reveal the boat’s 
position, and it can only be used in the very 
smoothest water. The slightest roughness 
has the effect of wetting the camera and 
blurring the image; the vessel’s way has 
also to be almost entirely stopped. It has 
often been suggested that a powerful 
electric ray might be projected from the 
bow of the vessel for the purpose of 


discovering the enemy at night, but this 
would only lead to the detection of the 
‘‘submarine” herself, and the suffusion of 
the light in the water would simply have 
the effect of dazzling the helmsman. This 
‘“‘ blindness,” in fact, is, at present, insur- 
mountable, and it is difficult to conceive 
in what manner it can ever be overcome. 

While carrying out her recent trials the 
Gustave Zédé had her cupola above water 
nearly the whole time. Now and again she 
was entirely submerged, but she found 
herself compelled to come to the surface 
frequently for the purpose of verifying her 
position. In spite of these difficulties, it 
is asserted that she could not be sighted 
from a battle-ship at a greater distance 
than two thousand yards—a statement 
which must be accepted with a considerable 
amount of reserve. Supposing, however, 
the assertion to be literally correct, it 
means that, with her speed of seven knots, 
at least seven or eight minutes would 
elapse after being sighted before she came 
within striking distance. If the machine- 
guns of her adversary could do her no 
damage in that time, even though she 
appeared but intermittently, one can only 
say that they must be badly served. If a 
submarine vessel under these conditions is 
invulnerable, how hopeless must be the 
position of a ship attacked by a small 
locomotive torpedo. Yet, in the latter 
case, naval authorities by no means allow 
that machine-guns are unable to check the 
torpedo’s course. If, too, the enemy is 
under way, she is hardly likely to stop to 
be aimed at, and the slow speed of the 
“submarine” would render a chase out of 
the question. ‘ 

It has been readily assumed that so long 
as a submarine vessel is entirely submerged 
she must necessarily be invisible to her 
enemy. This, however, is dependent upon 
the condition of the atmosphere and sea 
at the time. If the water is clear and the 
sun at all high in the heavens, the approach 
of a “submarine” could be detected with 
ease by an observer stationed at the mast- 
head of a ship. Indeed, whenever a sub- 
marine vessel is known to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, the enemy, if he be wise, will 
conn his ship from the masthead, exactly 
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as he would when threading his way 
through unsurveyed coral reefs. In bright 
sunlight a shoal cr reef in clear water can 
be easily detected by this means from a 
considerable distance and at a depth of 
even ten fathoms. A submarine vessel 
which is submerged to a depth of only 
two or three fathoms would be sighted 
with even greater facility. In thick water 
or darkness, of course, she would be 
invisible; unfortunately, however, her 


downward deflection may lead to the 
vessel burying her nose in the bottom—as, 
indeed, has actually happened when experi- 
ments have been carried out—before she 
is able to bring herself once more into the 
horizontal position, The motive power 
requisite for driving the vessel’s engines 
must necessarily be electricity derived 
from accumulators. Compressed air can- 
not be retained in sufficient quantity, and 
steam is out of the question. There are many 
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enemy would, for the same causes, also 
be invisible to her. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered 
by designers of. a submarine vessel is the 
arrangement for its retention at a uniform 
depth. As has been already pointed 


out, its specific gravity must necessarily 
be nearly equal to that of water, and 


the slightest difference in its load 
must affect it instantly. There are two 
ways of providing for this—namely, by 
means of ballast-tanks, which can be 
emptied or filled at will, or by a hydro- 
static valve, as in the case of the White- 
head torpedo. In shallow waters, where 
submarine vessels will be chiefly employed 
in defence of the coast, the slightest 


objections to the use of accumulators in a 
confined space, but apparently these have 
been practically surmounted in the case 
of the Gustave Zédé. There must, how- 
ever, always be a considerable amount of. 
disturbance of the compasses when placed 
in such juxtaposition to the motors, and, 
indeed, they will hardly be trustworthy or 
of much practical use in such a vessel. Still, 
he would be a bold man who would affirm 
that these constructive aid engineering diffi- 
culties cannot be eventually overcome. It 
is the strategical and natural disadvantages 
which submarine vessels suffer from which 
will retard their use or development. 
Once discover a means whereby a captain 
of a submarine can see his way clearly 
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through the water, and other improve- 
ments will probably follow. 

In considering the advantages to be 
derived from the use of submarine vessels 
it will be as well to base our judgment 
simply upon the actual performances of 
those already built. The Gustave Zédé, 
which may be looked upon as embodying 
all that practice and science are at present 
able to suggest, hardly affords much 
encouragement to her builders, who have 
striven for twelve years to solve the problem 
of subaqueous navigation. Her speed is 
very slow, her range exceedingly limited, 
and she is, to all intents and purposes, 
blind under water. It is difficult, in fact, 
to understand in what respects she consti- 
tutes an improvement on the Brennan or 
Sims-Edison torpedo. In the words of 
her keenest admirers, ‘‘ she has but a narrow 
range of action, and can only co-operate 
in the defence of the coasts.” She is, 
of necessity, a daylight boat. Her speed 


and handiness are considerably inferior to 
those of a locomotive torpedo; she pre- 
sents a much easier target to the enemy 
than the latter; her cost is immeasurably 


greater. Most important of all, her crew 
are exposed to perilous risks, and she is 
hampered by the necessity of shaping 
her movements in such a way that she 
may find a means of returning from her 
mission. 

The use of the locomotive torpedo, on 
the other hand, entails little or no risk on 
its operator, and it can follow its quarry 
regardless of its own fate so long as the 
blow goes home. In other words, the 
submarine boat, in its present form at 
least, is not so useful for coast defence as a 
locomotive torpedo, or even as a long-range 
Whitehead. If she were capable of being 
navigated with ease and impunity under 
water by day or night her claim to be 
considered as an effective weapon of naval 
warfare would be overpowering. But the 


present type of submarine boat falls short 
of this necessary degree of efficiency by a 
very long way. 

It has been announced in the French 
Press that, besides the WVarval and Morse, 
now under construction at Cherbourg, six 
other submarine vessels are to be laid down 
this year at that port, in addition to those 
which are to be constructed at Brest, 
L’Orient, and Rochefort. These vessels, 
we are told, will be larger than the Gus/ave 
Zédé, and will be of a hybrid type, capable 
of steaming on the surface like an ordinary 
torpedo-boat, or of being propelled by 
electricity beneath the water. ‘The large- 
ness of the programme affords a very 
clear indication of the faith which the 
French Admiralty have in the useful- 
ness of the class of vessel in question. 
It is astonishing, however, that they 
should have considered it wise to build 
such a large number of sea-going sub- 
marine vessels without having taken the 
precaution of learning their capabilities 
from a pattern vessel first. The dis- 
advantages from which the Gustave Zédé’ 
suffers must exist in her successors, unless 
naval science makes great advances in 
this direction before their completion. 
In the meantime naval constructors 
throughout the world will watch with the 
greatest interest the public-spirited efforts 
which the French Admiralty are making 
to solve the problem of submarine navi- 
gation. But there is as yet nothing in the 
performance of the Gus/ave Zédé or any 
other submarine vessel to warrant any 
consequent modification in our present 
methods of ship-building. Let us also 
comfort ourselves with the assurance that, 
as soon as the submarine torpedo-boat 
has proved itself worthy of being counted 
as an effective vessel of war, our naval 
officers will assuredly devise a means of 
destroying it or guarding against its 
insidious attacks. 
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FOUND the mansions in Victoria 

Street, where I came to live on being 
invalided home from the West Indies, 
rather too exact a mode! of repose, for, 
when in good health, I enjoy a certain 
amount of confusion and bustle. My flat 
was quite at the top of the building. I 
chose this crow’s nest because I had an 
idea that the air would be fresher and less 
charged with blacks. However, I was 
mistaken, and now, after a considerable 
experience, I must reluctantly admit that 
there is no spot in London, unless it be in 
the remote suburbs, where the ubiquitous 
little spots of grime can be evaded. 

I had very few friends, no near relations, 
and, as a consequence, I found my new 
life dull. In the West Indies every 
Englishman in the place nodded at a 
first meeting and asked you to dinner at 
the second. In London a man avoids his 
neighbour as though he were the plague. 
Often I would almost collide with a frock- 
coated gentleman upon the stairs; some- 
times I would be whisked aloft in the lift 
with a couple of gaily attired ladies. I 
never spoke to anyone, and nobody ever 
addressed me. After about a month of 
this existence I naturally began to suffer 
from ennui. Everyone had assured me 
that there was no comfort like flat-life ; 
there was no domestic worry; no bother 
of rates and taxes; no trouble if you 
wanted to go away for a month. My 
friends might also have added that this 
same kind of life is dominated by a most 
paralysing dullness. I was more com- 
pletely alone in London than I had ever 
been up in the Jamaica hills. The stately 
mansions were almost prison - like. I 
would steal out in the morning for my 
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constitutional and find the stairs dark, 
the corridors gloomy ; there was a strange, 
heavy silence everywhere, and each land- 
ing seemed to possess a peculiar odour of 
its own. The whole thing oppressed me. 
But after the first six weeks there came 
a change. 

The flat immediately beneath mine had 
so far been vacant—at least, that was my 
surmise, because I never heard the slightest 
sound underneath. One evening I was 
lying, in a half sleepy state, by my fireside 
after dinner—it was early in the winter— 
trying to make up my mind whether I 
should attack the uncut novel at my elbow 
or whether I should venture forth to 
witness a play, when all my dormant 
senses were thoroughly aroused by an 
exceedingly plaintive sound. I sat up 
and listened. Someone was playing upon 
a piano—not idly fingering the keys, but 
playing with all the soul thrown into his 
effort. The tune was the most piteous 
and plaintive thing I have ever listened to. 
I know nothing of music, so I cannot 
explain what there was in this mournful 
air that so fascinated me. It was a short 
piece, and when the unknown pianist had 
finished it, he—for I felt somehow con- 
vinced that a man was the player—com- 
menced it again, and played it over and 
over, until I was walking up and down 
my floor, half distracted with the sadness 





and enchantment of the air. The piano 
was in the flat beneath mine. 
The music stopped presently, and 


though I strained my ears, though I even 
bent towards the floor and listened intently, 
not a single other sound reached me. [| 
could not read; I could not settle myself 
to anything; I could not drive that 


7: 
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tune out of my memory; repeatedly | 
found myseif humming it, and though 
I checked myself instantly, the next 
moment I would be beating time with 
head or hand, and humming it again. 
During the next week I lived a different 
existence. Every night, occasionally in 
the afternoon, the weird music came to 
torment me. I found myself listening for 
it, waiting for it, and I was never dis- 
appointed—though I would rather have 
been, for I was not in good health, and I 
began to fear that the music would affect 
my nerves. For the pianist played nothing 
else; the monotony was so persistent ; 
the strains were so maddening. So highly 
strung were my nerves that, when once 
in the most fascinating bar a wrong note 
was sounded, I actually cried out, and 
brought my man, a staid and indifferent 
creature, to inquire whether anything was 
wrong. The tune had a complete hold 
upon me. I walked about the streets with 


the music running through my brain. I 
went into music-shops, and made myself 
ridiculous. by humming the first few notes 


and asking for it, but I could find no one 
who had ever heard of it. 

One morning I met the caretaker in the 
gloomy passage. A fog had come up 
suddenly, and he was turning on the 
electric lights. I bade him ‘Good morn- 
ing,” and remarked, ‘‘ So Number twenty- 
one is let!” 

He smiled slowly. He was a big, 
stupid-looking man, but I could see that he 
was surprised at the remark. ‘“‘ Yes, Sir,” 
he said heavily, ‘it’s let. May I ask, Sir, 
how you came to know ?” 

“The tenant plays on his piano every 
night,” I said indifferently, and added, “I 
say ‘his,’ but don’t know if I’m right.” 

“‘T believe you’re right, Sir, but I don’t 
know anything about him, and none of us 
knows anything.” 

** That is unusual,” I said, with a shiver— 
the passage was cold. 

“There's something strange about him, 
Sir, I think,” said the man, in a burst of con- 
fidence. ‘‘ He came in here about a week 
ago. He brought hardly any furniture, 
though that’s none of my business, and 
nobody sees anything of him day or night.” 


‘“*What’s he like ?” I asked. 

The man looked frightened. ‘I’ve 
never seen him, nor has the porter, nor 
the lift-boy. None of us have seen him. 
He steps in and out somehow, Sir, | 
suppose. But there’s never a sound in 
that flat, except it’s the piano you talk 
about, Sir.” 

I went away wondering. That night 
the plaintive strains came up as usual. 
I determined to make a move. I called 
my man, and sent him. down with the 
following note— 

‘‘Mr. Hilton presents his compliments 
to the tenant of Number 21, and would 
be extremely grateful if he would be kind 
enough to make some modification in his 
playing, as Mr. Hilton, being somewhat of 
an invalid, finds the constant repetition of 
the same air rather trying to his nerves.” 

When the man returned, he informed 
me that there had been no reply to his 
knock, so he had put the note into the 
letter-box. There was no more playing 
that night, and for several evenings I 
listened in vain. Anyone might haye 
thought that the flat was tenantless. 

Several days passed. As _ usual, one 
morning I was searching for something 
to pass the time. Finally, I walked into 
a well-known building, where an exhibi- 
tion of modern musical instruments was 
being held. I strolled about idly, and at 
length found my way into a gallery, where 
there were one or two organs and a long 
row of pianofortes. There was scarcely 
a soul about. I sank upon a red plush 
divan, but was up again in an instant. 
At the end of the gallery someone began 
to play softly upon one of the pianos, 
evidently with no idea of testing the instru- 
ment. The touch was too earnest for that. 
But the tune !—the same that had well- 
nigh distracted me for so many days. 

I hurried along the gallery. Close to 
the side of an organ a man sat with his 
back towards me, and his head bent for- 
ward over the keys, as though he could 
not afford to lose a sound. When he had 
finished the wailing melody, I stepped 
forward. ‘‘Excuse me,” I said, “ that is 
a very fascinating air. May I ask the 
name ?™ 
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The man started round, with an arm 
held up as though to repel an expected 


blow. I saw a white face, with black 
frightened eyes—a good-featured face, 


wearing a short black beard and mous- 
tache, and withal a haunted expression 
of fear. The next moment he rose and 
said, with a distinct foreign accent, 
‘* Monsieur, the piece has no name. It 
belongs to me, and is mine only.” 

I came a step nearer. ‘‘ By that con- 
fession I know that we are neighbours. 
i must apologise to you for my note of 
last week.” 

The expression of his face altered. 
“You are the Mr. Hilton whom I have 
troubled. Monsieur, | must ask your 
pardon. This little piece of music is all 
I have. I should have answered 
note, but I was afraid.” 

The last words seemed to escape his 
lips against his will. 

“Afraid!” I said. ‘‘Why, I’m an 
ordinary Englishman. Perhaps it was not 
polite of me to write as I did. My head 
is not strong, and that air played con- 
stantly was—well Pe 

“I know,” he said hurriedly. 
I ask your pardon, Monsieur.” 

‘“‘T have to ask yours. I may assure you 
that I had no intention of alarming you. 
Perhaps,” I continued, after a pause, ‘* you 
may consider that I am entitled to an 
explanation.” 

He looked me full in the face with his 
dark straining eyes. ‘‘ You are a gentle- 
man. I can see it. An English gentle- 
man is as good as his word. Is it not 


” 


sor 


your 





** Again 


‘*] hope it is,” I replied gravely. 

“It is fearful, this silence day after day. 
It is awful, this company of my own 
thoughts. I will trust you, and if—no, 
Monsieur, I will not wrong you. I 
suspicious of everyone. 
and lunch with. me?” 

I gladly accepted the invitation. As we 
left the building I noticed that my com- 
panion glanced round hurriedly on every 
side before springing into a cab. 
to wonder—and not without cause — 
whether he could be a fugitive from 
justice. 


No. 


am 
You will come 


I began 


187. 
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In a quiet little room, with a cigar and 

cup of black coffee, Paul Ovanoff told me 
his story. “First, let me tell you the 
history of that piece of music. It was 
composed by my wife, my sweet wife” 
‘his voice broke, and I looked down 
upon the tablecloth). ‘‘ She was a Jewess, 
a poor Polish Jewess, and I, a rich 
Russian gentleman, loved her passionately 
and married her. She became Christian, 
and we were married by the rites of the 
holy Russian Church. Shortly before the 
birth of our only child, a son, she. com- 
posed that wonderful piece of music, 
which took possession of my brain. I 
know no music; but this tune I learnt, and 
can play, as you know. It is all I have 
to remind me of her and my past life.” 

‘“‘Ts your son dead?” I asked in tones 
of sympathy. 

‘““No; he lives, but I cannot have him 
with me. He has been taught to believe 
that I am dead.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

** You do not know Russia, that land of 
intrigue and plotting. Its whole system of 
government is undermined by conspiracies 
and honeycombed with secret societies. No 
man is safe there—the greatest least of all. 

had wealth and power. 
at St. Petersburg. 


I was in favour 
But—cursed be the day 
that led me to it !—I devoted my time and 
wealth to the extermination of one of the 
principal societies. I was too successful. 
I unearthed a plot against the Czar; I 
broke up of the most 
combinations in the empire. 

were sent 
a marked 


assassin.” 


one formidable 
The leaders 
to Siberia, and I—I became 


man for the dagger of the 


“It was a dangerous game,” I safd. 

“It was the sport of a madman. On 
account of my marriage I had made 
enemies among my own relations; the 
integrity of my motives became suspected 
at Court. I knew that my foes were closing 
round me, that the death-stroke would fall, 
but I kept the truth from my wife—my dear 
wife— until ——” 

His head went forward over the table, 
and I thought he was choking. I poured 
out some water, but he waved it aside, 
and continued with an effort : “ The fiends! 
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You cannot know what these fiends can 
do when they have sworn revenge. They 
torture before they kill. I had sent their 
fathers and brothers to the mines. Nothing 
was bad enough for me. They killed my 
wife.” 

I could say nothing—pity would have 
sounded like mockery. Ovanoff concluded 
his story in a few words. ‘‘ Monsieur, | 
need not tell you how I escaped from the 
country. My watchers grew 
because they did not wish to kill me too 
soon. It was part of their plan. They 
desired me to think of my dead wife. 1 


careless, 


entrusted my son to the care of a friend, 
who was to spread the report of my 
death. Finally, I reached your great and 
hospitable London.” 

“Your enemies think you are dead,” I 
interposed. 

He smiled bitterly. 
deceiving those cunning demons. ‘They 
must find me, and they will kill me. It is 
a question of time. Now you understand 
why I live so secretly, and you understand 
why I love that tune.” 

I rose and grasped his hand. “ Play it 
as often as you like—I entreat you. It 
will never disturb me now.” 

After this I saw Ovanoff frequently, and 
listened nightly to the fascinating melody, 
which I could not help thinking would be 
the means of bringing his foes upon him. 


* There can be no 





Sometimes he came and sat by my fireside; 
only once I went into his gloomy flat. It 
was sparsely furnished, but Ovanoff said 
he had all that he required. No one else 
entered the place. He attended to his 
slight household duties, even down to 
cleaning the windows at night. 

Shortly after the New Year I accom- 
panied him to a concert, for the prevailing 
passion in life—his love for music—still 
remained. He wore a skilful disguise, 
assume or abandon at 
a moment’s notice. Quite at the com- 
mencement of proceedings my head began 
to ache violently, and 1 was compelled 
to return home. 
the cab I met the caretaker at the door. 
He whispered to me when I came up, 
“I’ve seen him, Sir!” 

“Who?” I asked in surprise. 


which he could 


As I stepped out of 
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He 
Then 


“The gentleman in twenty-one. 
came in about three minutes ago.” 
he began to describe him. 

I was greatly astonished. I had left 
Ovanoff at the hall, and had driven back 
quickly. How could he possibly have 
preceded me? ‘There could be no 
mistake, for the man had described him 
with perfect accuracy. ‘‘ Did he speak 
to you?” I asked. 

‘*Not a word, Sir. He walked up to 
his flat, and he’s there now.” 

I could make nothing of this, and I was 
¢oo ill to think. I went up to Number 21 
and knocked. After a slight interval the 
door opened and Ovanoff appeared. ‘The 
light in the passage was not very strong, 
and the hall behind him was in darkness. 
Still, I could see his well-known face and 
figure distinctly. ‘‘ 1 have just got home,” 
he said in low, frightened tones. “ I 
suspected that I was being watched, and 
left the hall behind you. I did not dare 
to be seen speaking to you. My cab was 
quicker than yours. Good-night! I hope 
you will be better in the morning.” He 
closed the door quickly, and I went up to 
bed. 

I tossed about wearily for some hours, 
until I began to feel slightly drowsy, when 
I suddenly heard beneath me the well- 
known plaintive air. This aroused me 
again. I began to reflect upon my unfor- 
tunate friend and his sad history. The 
air was finished ; it commenced again ; at 
the third bar two false notes sounded ; 
there followed utter and complete silence. 
It was as though the pianist had been 
struck down by heart disease as he sat 
there and played. 

I sprang out of bed. My body was in 
a fever, and my head was splitting with 


pain. Bah! there was nothing to fear. 
Perhaps I had been dreaming. I was in 
a thoroughly nervous state and fit to 


imagine anything. I took some cooling 
medicine, returned to bed, and before long 
lost my pain in sleep. 

The next morning I sent my man down 
to inquire after my neighbour. A note 
came back to the effect that he was quite 
well and in fairly good spirits. He hoped 
that I was better. I laughed at my foolish 
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fears. For two days I kept to myself; on 
the third I went to call upon Ovanoff. 

The first thing that struck my attention 
upon entering the flat was a strong linger- 
ing odour, which my host informed me 
The 
next thing I noticed was a certain change 
in the Russian. He 


was due to a chemical experiment. 


seemed slightly 
stouter ; his voice was softer and he spoke 
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note of that piece of music as I knew 
every letter of my name. ‘The following 
evening | paid another call at Number 21. 

The still “Sit 
down, Hilton,” said Ovanoff. 
of you to come and cheer up the outcast.” 

We began to chat. I made no mention 
of my discovery of the preceding night. 
Presently my host offered me a cigar. I 


odour was present. 


“It is good 


1 pressed my thumb against the cork, and it flew out with a bang. 


less fluently ; his face had almost entirely 
lost its expression of haunting fear. I 
commented upon this latter point, and he 
told me that he had received good news 
that morning. 
I could not well press him. 

After [ had left him that night some- 
thing occurred that entirely destroyed my 
peace of mind. Three times the Russian 
played that piteous piece of music, and 
each time he played the penultimate note 
of the third bar wrongly. Nobody else 
might have noticed this, but I knew every 


He did not say more, and 


refused it, because I declared that my 
doctor had knocked off my smoking for 
the present. Later he asked me to take 
a glass of spirits. Il accepted. He went 
to the sideboard, poured out the liquor 
with his back towards me, chatting heartily 
all the time, and returned to the centre of 
the room. ‘‘ You will add soda for your- 
self,” he said. 

I took the bottle that he offered me, 
removed the wire, and loosened the cork. 

“Would you like to see me hit that 
electric-light globe over the door?” I 


G2 
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said gaily, pointing the bottle towards the 
object I had mentioned. 

He laughed and half turned. “I will 
wager an even sovereign that you do not 
touch it.” 

“* Watch it closely,” I said. 
see me do it.” 

He looked at the globe of light. I 
stretched out my right arm over the table, 
with the soda-water bottle levelled. I 
pressed my thumb against the cork, and 
it flew out with a bang. At the same 
moment my left hand, passed beneath my 
right arm, altered the glasses. 

‘* You have lost!” cried the Russian. 

“Yes, I have lost. Come! your good 
heaith, my friend.” 

I splashed the soda into his glass and 
raised my own. 

‘“To your very long life!” said Ovanoff 
with a certain grimness. We drank 
together. 

After a short struggle, the Russian lay 
at my feet, drugged and insensible. 


** You shall 


IT. 


Six uneventful years passed after my dis- 
covery that winter’s night in the Victoria 


Street Mansions. Briefly I must revert to 
that terrible time. Though I am a nervous 
man, I summoned up courage to examine 
the body of the assassin, and by doing so 
understood in part the devilish ingenuity 
of the society which had sent him forth. 
He was made up to counterfeit Ovanoff to 
the life. For weeks he must have tracked 
him, learning all the habits of his secluded 
life, his friendship with me, practising the 
tones of his voice, learning even how to 
imitate his handwriting, and to play the 
mournful air that had given him such a 
powerful clue to work upon.  After- 
wards I searched the flat, but could find 
nothing that would incriminate the wily 
villain. In the kitchen the odour was 
more pronounced, but there was nothing 
to show me how the body of poor Ovanoff 
had been made away with. 

I repeat that I am a nervous man; 
therefore, my first fears were for my own 
safety. This man had intended to drug 
me, then—I thought of Ovanoff and 
shuddered. Clearly it would not be safe 
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for me to remain in the building. I could 
not summon the police and have the man 
arrested, because I had no proof; I could 
bring no charge, and my improbable story 
would be laughed at. Besides, if I 
attempted to lift up my hand against 
this mysterious society, one of the mem- 
bers would probably be told off to silence 
me for ever. My mind was quickly made 
up. I abandoned my flat that night, and 
went to live in an hotel, until I could 
make other arrangements. 

About two years after these events, hap- 
pening to be in town on business, I 
walked down Victoria Street, and stopped 
at the entrance to the Mansions, which 
looked to me more sad and gloomy than 
ever. The same caretaker was there, and 
I found him readily communicative con- 
cerning the tenant of Number 21. 

‘“*Still there, Sir. He’s changed a lot 
since you were here. Comes in and out 
like the rest of them. Remember, Sir, 
how I thought there was something queer 
about him?” he laughed gruffly. 

““What’s his name ?” I asked. 

“He’s a Russian gent, Mr. Paul 
Ovanoff he calls himself. Keeps queer 
sort of company, Sir. At night there’s 
a lot of them—Russians, I should say, up 
there with him. They’re always quiet 
enough. There’s never a sound in 
twenty-one.” 

So the assassin had taken the name, 
and slipped into the place of his victim. 
Those who came to him nightly were his 
confederates; he had made that flat the 
headquarters of the society in London. I 
departed, feeling how impossible it was 
to hope for vengeance. Ovanoff had 
been done away with; the crime was 
unknown; the perpetrator was beyond 
punishment; no human being knéw of 
the deed except myself, and I had no 
proof of it. 

The six years passed, and I was begin- 
ning to forget the sad events in which 
I had played so unwilling a part. The 
winter that year was cold, so 1 resolved to 
cross the Channel, and spend a month 
in the French capital. It proved a bad 
speculation, for the weather there was 
worse, and I was just reflecting on a 
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were strangely interrupted. 

I was sitting in my room, smoking a 
cigar, when I heard the far-away tinkling 
of a mandoline along the corridor of the 
hotel. I took little notice until the sound 
became clearer, then I bent forward and 
listened intently. 


I rose from my chair; 





He produced a knife from his cloak, and passed a finger across its edge. 


the cigar dropped from my fingers and 
began to burn a hole in the carpet; I 
leaned for support against a table. The 
mandoline-player approached my door; 
the strings of the instrument were quiver- 
ing, crying, and pleading with the strains 
of a well-known air; the piteous notes 
thrilled through the room. 

I rushed across the floor and wrenched 
the door open. The player was passing, 
but when he heard the sound he turned. 
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further move to Algiers, when my plans 





I cried out in fear. I was standing face 
to face with Paul Ovanoff. 

He stooped and picked up the plectrum 
that had escaped from his fingers. 
‘“* Monsieur is surprised,” he said gravely, 
in French, and then stood looking at me. 

** Ovanoff,” 1 cried, “‘ 1 thought—I was 
sure you were dead! You remember me ? 
You remember Hilton ?” 

He put his hand to his 
forehead though in 
thought. I was quivering 
with excitement. ‘“‘ You 
are Paul Ovanoff ?” I said. 

** Yes, Monsieur, that is 
myname. And youare M. 
Hilton. I know you!” 

I took him by the arm 
and literally impelled him 
into my room. 


as 


** There is 
fire here, Monsieur,” 
said calmly. 


he 
I picked up 
my cigar, and poured some 
water over the black hole 
in the carpet. 

“You are M. Hilton,” 
he went on gravely. “I 
am glad to see you. I 
was on my way to London 
to find you.” 

“Where have you been 
all this time ? Why didn’t 
you write to me? Why 
did you disappear and 
leave all this mystery be- 
hind ?” I asked excitedly. 
** And you didn’t recognise 
me Have I altered so 
much? My hair is getting 
white. Is that it? Eh?” 

He looked puzzled, 
but made no direct reply. 
Suddenly he leaned forward and placed 
his hand upon my knee. “Listen, M. 
Hilton. In your great London, tell me, 
is there a. street such as this--at one 
end there are old churches, and a tall 
tower with a clock that is often lighted at 
night? There is also a bridge, and before 
it an open space, railed off, where are many 
statues of your great men. At the other 
end I can see a railway-station. It is a 
solemn night. Many of the 


Street at 
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buildings are divided up into offices that 
representthe Governments of yourcolonies; 
most of the houses are private hotels—you 
call them mansions.” 

“You are describing Victoria Street,” I 
cried, interrupting him. ‘‘ You know that 
well enough, Ovanoff.” 

He went on, as though I had not 
spoken. ‘‘ About the middle of the street 
there is a large block. It is gloomy out- 
side and dark within. A lift goes up and 
down. I can see silent passages, with 
dark doors on either side. There is one 
door—I am looking now upon the number. 
It is twenty-one.” 

“Where you used to live.” 

‘*No, Monsieur.” The mandoline fell 
and rolled over upon the floor. ‘I have 
never been in your great city of London 
all my life. I am telling you what I see 
with my mind.” 

I felt that my friend had lost his senses. 
‘You are Paul Ovanoff. You lived there. 
You know you did, and I lived in the flat 
above.” 

“Tam Paul Ovanoff, but I have never 
lived there.” His face underwent a great 
change. ‘“M. Hilton! You say that 
I—I lived there? You knew me? You 
remember my face? When you saw me 
you recognised me ?” 

““Most certainly,” I 
angrily. ‘Do you think I’m a 
Ovanoff? I knew you at once : 

‘Mon Dieu!” he cried, raising both 
hands above his head, his face white and 
drawn. ‘It was my father—my father— 
my poor father. Liprovski lied to me. 

My father was alive all those years. | 
suspected it. Tell me—tell me, good 
M. Hilton, where is my father now ?” 

So soon as I could control my tongue, 
I told him all I knew. He listened 
calmly, and when I had finished, said, 
“Thank you, M. Hilton. You are my 
good friend. You have not surprised me. 
It is all as I expected. I go now to pay 
my first visit to London.” 

‘“* How did you know of my existence ?” 
I asked. 

‘“* Liprovski, my guardian, told me of 
you. He is dead now, but in a paper left 
to me I found the address of your lawyer. 


replied, almost 
fool, 
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It also said that you would give me advice 
if I came to London.” 

I remembered then that the first Ovanoff 
had on one occasion asked if I would 
befriend his son should necessity arise. 
I had consented gladly, and given him the 
address of my solicitors. I looked in 
utter wonderment at the son. I could not 
discern the slightest point in which he 
differed externally from his father. The 
same face exactly; the small black beard 
and the dark eyes; the same haunted 
expression ; the voice was the same; I felt 
sure that if the father and son could stand 
together: before me, I should not have 
been able to tell the one from the other. 
Sometimes an absurd idea came into my 
head that the man before me really was 
Ovanoff péere, and that Ovanoff ji/s had no 
existence except in name. 

Seeing that the young man was bent 
upon going to London, I changed my 
plans, and went with him. On the journey 
I asked him his object, but he would tell 
me nothing until we found ourselves 
running up on the boat express to 
Charing Cross. We were alone together 
in the compartment. Again I pressed 
him for his reason, and this time he 
answered me. 

““M. Hilton, I am going to. avenge my 
father’s death.” 

“You shall not make the attempt—you 
must not,” I said. ‘‘ You will be killed 
yourself.” 

The young man’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ My 
father has been murdered. No man has 
proof of this, and therefore justice cannot 
be done—except by me.” 

I said no more, but consoled myself 
with the thought that he could only obtain 
the address from me. I determined not to 
give him the knowledge, which I felt sure 
would lead him to his death. 

The train clattered over the bridge and 
under the arch of Charing Cross. Ovanoff 
was excited. I could see that he was 
trembling, like a greyhound held back on 
the leash. He stepped on the platform 
and looked about him with an air of 
familiarity with the place. Our luggage 
was lifted on a hansom. ‘“ Where shall 

we put up?” I said—with a reason. 
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Ovanoff looked straight ahead. ‘I do 
not know the name of the hotel. When 
we get out of the station we drive to 
the left—it is only one hundred yards 
about. The hotel looks over a_ large 
square””—he closed his eyes for a 
moment. ‘‘ There are fountains playing, 
and there is a high column with great 
lions at its base. We will go there.” 


A head appeared over th 


“The Grand,” I said, with a gasp. I 
gave the order. 

*“*Ovanoff,” I said quietly, “‘ when were 
you in London before ?” 

“‘T have told you. This is my first visit.” 

‘* Your father told me,” I went on im- 
pressively, “‘ that the Grand was the hotel 
where he went to stay on his arrival in 


England.” He gave no reply. 


When we arrived at the hotel Ovanoff 


went upstairs and slept for some time. 
After dinner he drew me aside. “ 


going out. 


I am 
Will you come with me ?” 
‘** We will go to a theatre,” I suggested. 
He frowned and clenched his hands 
tightly. ‘“‘ No, no. You will not understand, 
M. Hilton. I go out to-night to do justice.” 


back of the piano. 


/ 


‘“*Ovanoff,” I said firmly, “listen to me. 
You are no match for the villain who we 
think has done away with your father. I 
shall not tell you where he may be found. 
It is for your own good, but I will not tell 
you.” 

‘“* Nevertheless you will come with me,” 
he said, and I consented. 

When we stepped into Northumberland 
Avenue a light rain was 
falling, and the pavement 
was slippery. Purposely I 
avoided taking any initi- 
ative. Ovanoff did not 
hesitate for a second. He 
started off along the avenue, 
towards the river, and at 
such a pace that I had 
difficulty in keeping up 
with him. ‘“ Let us have 
a cab,” I said once, when 
I was nearly down on the 
greasy stones, but he did 
not reply. I had the idea 
that he never 
speak. 


heard me 


At the end of the avenue 
he turned off to the right, 
along the Embankment, 
and hurried on— on, while 
I half ran behind him, with 
a new sensation of fear 
rising at every step. We 
came towards Westminster. 
Parliament were sitting. | 
could see the yellow glow 
of the through the mist. 
Ovanoff was some yards in front. He never 
Off 


to the right again, and across the road. 


clock-tower 
paused, never wavered for an instant. 
1 had a pain in my side, but I would not 


lose sight of my leader and guide—the 
man who had never seen London before. 


Past the grim, silent Abbey, and along 


slacken 
We were in Victoria Street. 


Sanctuary; then he began to 
speed. 

I hurried on, half running, half shuffling, 
for my feet were as heavy as lead. I felt 
weak and frightened. I knew that Ovanoff 
would stop at a certain point—at the 
Mansions in the middle of the street. He 
did so, and waited for me to come up, but 


he did not speak when I joined him. 
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The caretaker swung open the door, and 
recognised, as he thought, the tenant 
of Number 21. ‘‘ Good evening, Sir. Bad 
night.” Then he saw me. I could see 
that he had difficulty in restraining a smile. 
Doubtless I was a disreputable object: 
my garments were splashed with mud, I 
was panting and distressed, my collar had 
become unfastened: As best I could I 
followed my friend upstairs. 

** What are you going to do?” I panted. 

“The man is not in. 
meet him here, but now I have another 
plan. I must ask for the key. Tell me 
the words in English.” 

Our conversation had all along been in 
French. I taught him to say, “I have 
lost the key of my flat. Will you please 
lend me your duplicate ?” He went down- 
stairs, and presently reappeared with the 
key. ‘Let me go in alone. He may be 
hiding.” 

The false Paul Ovanoff was not in. I 
entered the flat, not without great mental 
discomfort, for I recalled my last visit, 
and the door was closed. Ovanoff told 
me to stand behind a curtain, where I 
could see without being seen. He pro- 
duced a knife from his cloak, and passed a 
finger across its edge, while his eyes grew 
wild and cruel. 

** Suppose that a number of them come ?” 
I said. 

“TI am here to kill one man, and I shall 
kill him,” was the somewhat selfish answer. 

“The man at the 
Ovanoff suddenly. 

I had never thought of that. Of course, 


I was prepared to 


door!” exclaimed 


the assassin must receive some sort of 


warning from the caretaker. After a 
hurried discussion we went downstairs. 
Ovanoff went out, while I asked the man 
to oblige me by guing to a chemist for a 
certain article that I said I needed. He 
went at once, and it was well that he did 
so, for Ovanoff was quickly back. In 
spite of the information that he had to 
impart he was perfectly cool. ‘i 
seen him, J/on Dieu ! 
self. 


have 


I have seen my- 
He is standing at the corner, talking 
to another man. 
Come quickly.” 

We slipped upstairs. 


He will be here at once. 


We had not been 
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in our places more than five minutes when 
there came the rattling of a key in the 
lock. The door opened—closed, and the 
second Paul Ovanoff walked into the room. 
He turned on the light, threw off his 
cloak, stirred the fire, and seated himself. 
I could scarcely breathe. I feared he 
would hear the furious thumpings of my 
heart. ‘Though the room was barely warm, 
perspiration was trickling down my face. 

The Russian was uneasy. He began 
to pace up and down, and presently he 
settled at the piano. He smiled sardonic- 
ally, and spread his fingers over the keys. 
“The mad tune,” I heard him mutter in 
French. ‘It went into my brain that 
night. It fascinates me still.” The next 
moment the strains of that weird air begam 
to sound through the room. Suddenly he 
broke off with two false notes and smiled 
again. 

He repeated the air, but when he came 
to the end of the third bar his face 
turned livid; his eyes started. I almost 
shrieked aloud at the sight. His hands 
fell shuddering upon the keys. I looked 
across the piano. 

The assassin might have been looking 
at himself in a mirror. A head appeared 
over the back of the piano; the face was 
set towards him; the eyes glared at him. 
It continued to rise: the shoulders ap- 
peared, and then part of the body. ‘The 
false Paul Ovanoff looked upon the real ! 
He gave a fearful cry and fell back stiffly, 
with limbs twitching, upon the floor. 

He was dead. ‘There was no need for 
the knife ; justice had done her work. 

““My friend,” said Ovanoff earnestly, 
“‘T have avenged my father. You will 
leave me here. I have /his to get rid of. 
When that is done, the third Ovanoff leaves 
this building for ever.” 

Weak and ill, I grasped his hand feebly, 
and stumbled to the door. In the passage 
I came upon the caretaker, who was look- 
ing for me. ‘This is what you want, 
Sir,” he said, handing me a packet. 

I thanked him, and he went on, as I 
worked my way towards the lift: ‘So 
you know the Russian gentleman, Sir ?” 

“Yes,” I said with an effort. ‘I have 
known him all along.” 
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N reviewing any account of the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel among the 
heathen, which is so especially enjoined 
in the teaching of the Christian Faith, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the sudden 


development of mission- 
ary zeal in the Protestant 


Church during the 
closing years of the 
preceding century. A 
number of evangelising 
societies sprang into 
existence about 1790, 
which have materially 


assisted in the suppres- 
sion of unspeakable 
cruelties among 
and in opening 
up countries to the 
traveller and trader 
which a hundred years 
ago were a /erra incognita 
to the 
Among 


savage 
races, 


civilised world. 
the earliest 
workers at this period 


were the London 
missionaries, who in- 
cluded in their ranks 


representatives of all 
Protestant forms of 
worship, and whose first 
field of labour was de- 
cided for 





them by a 
Cornish doctor turned 
cleric, whose piety at 
college had earned for him the sobriquet of 
“the Methodist.” Captain Cook had just 
given to the world an account of his 
voyages and discoveries, and this aroused in 
Mr. Hewitt an earnest desire to illuminate, 
if ever so faintly, the mental and moral 


Zahitan Frisher- 
man’s Charm. 
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darkness of the dwellers in those unknown 
regions, and when the London Missionary 
Society was formed in 1795, he imme- 


diately offered a donation of £500 
towards fitting out an expedition to 
the South Sea Islands. Before many 
months had passed, thirty workers had 
embarked on the good ship Duyuf, 
bound for Tahiti; and amongst many 
relics in the 
museum is a 
piece of 


ship’s biscuit 
from the first 
naire ta 
supper on 
board this 
pioneer 
vessel. 
Travelling 
was slow 
work in those 
times, and 
hundred 
and eight 
days elapsed 
before the 
Duff dropped 
anchor in 
Matavai Bay, 
to be heartily welcomed at first by Pomare I. 
and his subjects. The Tahitans’ enthusiasm 
for their white visitors cooled down, how- 
ever, as the stores of English goods and 
gifts diminished, and in little more than a 
year a murderous attack, prompted by the 
King, drove away more than half the heroic 
little band who had settled in the island. 
Seven clung to their posts, and in 1816 
were rewarded by a present from Pomare 
of his household gods, accompanied by 


two 





Zahitan Charm to keep the 
Fire Alight. 
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a letter, in which he desired that the 
idols might be sent ‘* to Britain, for the 
Missionary Society, that they may know 


Devil Dancer's Mask from New Guinea. 


the likeness of the gods that Tahiti wor- 
shipped.” The majority of these, in- 
cluding a sacred ornament from a canoe 
revered by the fishermen of Huahine, have 
since been presented to the British 
Museum; but at 14, Blomfield Street, 


Medicine Man's Basket. 


they still have a fire charm—the little old 
woman who sits by the hearth to prevent 
the warm blaze from being extinguished. 


From New Guinea comes a very fine 
specimen of a devil-dancer’s mask, well 
calculated to strike terror into an unreason- 
ing mind; and various utensils for house- 
hold including an uncomfortable 
pillow in the shape of a rudely carved 
crocodile. ‘The word, which to us is a 
symbol of feathers and down, should here 
be rendered more properly a “ sleeping- 
stool for the head” ; and other specimens 
from Central Africa consist merely of small 
wooden slabs on a stand with a curve on 
which the neck rests. This support pre- 
vents the claborate bunch of hair at the 
back of the 
head from 
coming in 
contact with 
the ground, 
and obviates 
the necessity 
of redressing 
it frequently, 
which would, 
no doubt, be 
a great trial 
to the 
wearer. In 
the 
case 


use, 


same 
are 
relics of the 
awful _ traffic 
in ‘human 
ivory,” which 
at one time 
engaged the 
attention of 
fifteen 
eciael of Se ee ee 
theKhedive s 


subjects, principally Arabs, who left their 
agricultural occupations in the Soudan to 
form themselves into companies of slave- 
hunters in the pay of various merchants and 
men of high social standing in Khartoum. 
Office:2d in many cases by soldiers who 
had deserted from their regiments, these 
brigands practised the most abominable 
cruelties, and the Shillook country was 
quite depopulated by razzias made for 
slaves by-the Governors of Fashoda. The 
long forked stick from which one prong 
was cut to release as quickly as possible 


some 
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the whose head 


imprisoned within it by an iron bar is but 


poor creature was 
one of the many thousand yokes employed 
in driving gangs of captured negroes over- 
land to Darfur and Kordofan. 
of a gangrenous hand was made by Captain 


A drawing 


Hore, who amputated it, and by so doing 
saved one unfortunate 

the 
death 
signed for him by his 


slave from awful 


lingering de- 


owner. 
in all 


distress, in 


dire 
famine, 
plague, or want, the 


such 


unhappy negro has no 
hope of help save from 
the 


ancestors 


spirits of dead 


and chiefs 
represented by greasy 
wooden fetishes, and 
through them again to 
a higher power called 
Mulungu or Leza. A 
medicine-man’s basket 
is full to overflowing 
with charms consist- 
ing of bits of coloured 
cloth, or stones, 
especially meteoric 
stones ; crocodiles’ 
teeth 


which 





and shells, 
after 

the 
of a priest are 


passing 
through hands 
sup- 


posed to be capable 





of bringing almost 
any blessing to their 
owner, or of warding 
off poverty, disease, 
death. The 
fetishes of a lucky-bag 
are not 


and 


confined to 


Central Africa by any means, and a baby 
charm carried by childless married women 
hails from Bechuanaland, between the Vaal 


and Zambesi rivers. Made of cord tightly 
wooden block, with two 


gourds for the head and feet, and two 


wound round a 
leather arms, this curious doll is adorned 
with necklets and armlets of beads, and 
just where the lower gourd joins the stem, 
with a row of small white shirt-buttons of 
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As soon 
as a child is born the wooden baby is dis- 


undoubted English manufacture. 


carded, and woe betide any woman who 
picks it up. Traders have their 
peculiar fetishes, and a cattle-stealer in 
Madagascar possessed a charm which con- 
sisted of a pig’s tail, a dry bone, and some 


also 


Wooden Representations of the Spirits of Ancestors from Central Africa. 


reeds tied together with a piece of blue 
cotton cloth. The tail signified that his 
pursuers would always be behind him and 
never catch him up; and the dry bone that 
he would escape “ dry,” which is Malagasy 
slang apparently for ‘‘scot-free.” The 
secrecy of his nefarious business was sym- 
bolised by the rag of a covering, and to 
ensure his track being unseen the witty 
rogue had recourse to a play upon the 
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words zévo (a reed) and vzéry (lost), and 
believed himself safe from the vengeance 
of those he robbed. 

In this same island of the Indian Ocean 
there also exists the custom of praying to 
departed relatives, as well as a profound 
belief in ghosts, and in an 
apparition wh:ch makes its 
appearance before death as 
a premonition of dissolution. 
Holding his dead kindred in 
such high honour, it is not 
surprising to learn that the 
family vault of a Malagasy is 
usually constructed in the 
courtyard of country 
mansion, and that the dead 
and the living are housed side by side, 
the former by far the more comfortably 
and magnificently of the two. The 
restless spirit of an unburied person 
would be obliged to associate with wild 
cats, owls, crocodiles, and other ill- 
omened creatures; and as no Malagasy 
could for.a moment entertain the idea 
of a relative sinking so low in the social 
scale even after his demise, he takes the 


his Festival, 


only remedy which lies in his hands and 
erects a pseudo-tomb in which no body 


Crown used tn a Swinging 
worn 
Votaries. 


Missionary Society was effected in co- 
operation with the Government attempts 
to suppress the slave trade, which on the 
whole partook more of the character of 
a patriarchal institution, and under 
Radama’s rule the Christians enjoyed 

much liberty of action. His 
however, Queen 
Ranavalona, adhered firmly to 
the old superstitions and 
practices ; and at first secretly, 
but in 1836 openly, resented 
her subjects’ gradual alienation 
from them. The active perse- 
cution of native Christians was 


successor, 


dy Siva’s renewed at intervals through- 
out five-and-twenty long and 
weary years. The first of many martyrs 
for the Faith was a young woman who 
was put into irons “which consisted 
of rings and bars, and were so fastened 
around the feet, hands, knees, and 
neck as to confine the body in the most 
excruciating position, forcing the 
tremities together as if packed in a small 
case.” Similar fetters are preserved in the 
museum, measuring three feet in length 
and weighing halfa hundredweight. Other 
victims of the Queen’s ferocity were hurled 


ex- 





3. Japanese Dulcimer. 
5. Indian Violin 


Musical Instruments from Vartous Countries. 


rests, but only the ego whose fleshly 
shrine has perished in some unknown 
spot. Amongst these people the first 
practical good work done by the London 


150 ft. into space from a precipice which 
has been compared to the Tarpeian Rock at 
Rome, a punishment reserved for sorcerers 
and Christians, considered 


who were 















equally able to resist her Majesty’s com- 
mands by means of powerful spells. 

That harmonious sounds 
tor all nations, 


have charms 
however barbarous, is 
proved by a collection of musical instru- 
ments from various countries, including 
Hottentot violins covered 
mendicant’s* gong from 


with skin, a 
Southern india 
with a sweet resonant note to attract the 
charity of the passers- 
by, a stringed instru- 
ment from Ujiji, and 
two others especially 
curious from Madagas- 
car. The Malagasy 
valiha is very unusual 
in shape, consisting of 
a thick round stem of 
bamboo about four feet 
in length with narrow 
strips of the strong 
outer fibre detached 
from the foundation 
for a foot and a half in 
the centre,and strained 
over small pieces of 
wood to serve the pur- 
pose of strings. On it 
is played a soft plain- 
tive air, and its tones, 
resembling those of a 
guitar, are far superior 
to those of the lokanga 
much used by the 
slaves. This is gener- 
ally made of some 
hard wood, and has 
two or three cords so 
tightly strung that it is 
bent into the sem- 
blance of a wide flat 
bow, and has a hollow 
gourd or calabash attached to one end. The 
room containing these primitive specimens 
of savage skill and savage superstition leads 
into two others, the walls of which are 
lined with symbols of the religious systems 
which, venerable in their antiquity and 
imposing in their ceremonials, oppose an 
almost insurmountable barrier to progress 
in the East. 

At the head of the 333,000,000 of gods 
which the Hindu mythology claims to 
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possess stand pre-eminent the sacred triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Of these the 
two latter are rivals in popular favour ;. for 
Siva, though the Destroyer, yet recreates, 
since death, according to the teachings of 
Hinduism, is simply ‘‘a change into a new 
form of life.” Hence the name of this 
deity signifies the ‘* Bright or Happy One.” 
The crown of which an Illustration is 





Kali, the Goddess of Travancore, who Shook the Earth with her Dancing. 
She ts usually coloured a dark blue, but in this tdol she has a golden 
complexion, a doubtful favour granted by Brahma. 


given is worn by his votaries at the 
Churruck Poojee, or ‘“‘ swinging festival,” 
more in vogue formerly than now, when 
the lower orders of the people delighted in 
hanging suspended from bamboos by iron 
hooks forced into their bodies in his honour. 
Made from the sacred mud of the Ganges 
are two images of Siva: one seated on the 
sacred white bull adorned with a necklace 
of cobras; the other lying prostrate 


beneath the feet of Kali Ma, his spouse, 
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who, so runs the myth, 
was indulging in a dance 
of triumph at her victory 
over the giants, and Siva 
called to her to desist, for 
the earth shook and 
trembled beneath her 
weight. Her exultation 
was such that she neither 
heard nor saw him, so, to 
attract her notice, he lay 
down among the slain, 
and she suddenly realised 
that she was standing on 
the body of her husband. 
Kali is the Goddess of 
Destruction, and is 
painted bluetosuggestthe 
darkness of her skin, with 
which 
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Paramasattee or 


but < 
Spoon Idoh it an 


idol of 
lighter hue from Travan- 
core probably represents 


the same vengeful lady 
in another 
Brahma 


guise, for 
changed her 
complexion to a golden 
tint in reward for asevere 
austerities to 
which she subjected her- 
self. 


course of 


A curious wooden 
outlined with 
iron spoons, which hold 
oil and wicks to be lit 
up in the shade of a 
banyan-tree at night, 
when take place all the 
ceremonies 


figure is 





in connec- 
tion with the worship 
of this famous ‘spoon 
idol,” whose name, Para- 
masattee, signifies 
“heavenly virtue.” 
Models are here also oe 
of the Juggernaut Car 
and of the “‘ Lord of the 
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World” himself, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
who rose out of the sea at Orissa in the form 
of a block of wood fifty-two inches long and 
eighteen inches broad. A rajah who had 
already built a large temple in anticipation 
that a god would come to earth to dwell 
among men, was commanded in a dream 
to convey this block to his palace and 
conceal it for three while it 
assumed another shape. Had his behest 
been obeyed literally it is believed that 
Juggernaut would have been perfect in 
form; but at the end of fifteen days the 
king could no longer restrain his curiosity 
and peeped into the room. To his amaze- 
ment the block had been divided into 
three figures—Juggernaut and his brother 
and sister—carved, however, 
the waist upwards, 


weeks, 


only from 
and the angry god 


A Model of the Famous Fuggernaut Car, under the wheels of which Hindus 
voluntarily cast themselves. 


The Wooden Images represent Fuggernaut himself, 


whose origin ts told in a curious tradition. 
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Facket, Trousers, and Trident of a Devil Dancer in Ceylon. 


declined to proceed any further with his 
work and provide the images of himself 
For 
three days in the year this popular idol is 
exposed to the gaze of countless thousands 
of pilgrims who flock to Puri believing 
that a sight of the ‘*‘ Lord of the World” 
is a sure from sin. The 
hideous image is first publicly bathed by 
the priests, and is supposed to catch cold 
from this exposure. 


and his relatives with arms and legs. 


salvation 


Ten days afterwards 
it is, therefore, taken to any temple near 
for change of air, and is dragged thither 
with frenzied zeal by 
its votaries in a huge 
structure, forty-five 
feet high, 
on sixteen 


supported 
wheels. 
Accompanied by his brother and sister in 
smalle: cars, Juggernaut remains about a 
fortnight away from home. Then is cele- 
brated the ‘‘ Festival of the Return,” and 
the unsightly triplet are again placed within 
the shrine of the famous black pagoda. 
Apparently a link between Buddhism 
and Hinduism is the devil-dancing of 
Ceylon and Southern India, for though 
not sanctioned by the former worship it is 
closely associated with it; yet the jacket 


and trousers of a Yakka Dura are orna- 
mented with an idol attended by Hanuman, 
son of Siva, a Hindu deity. 

The moral code of the ascetic Prince 
Siddartha, which in course of ages has 
become disfigured by “‘ subtleties, pueril- 
ities, and extravagances,” 
hold in the land 
emphatically the 
and of Eastern 


has now little 
of its birth, but is 
religion of China 
Asia. Thence the 


Fingling Sticks and Clubs used by a Devil Dancer 
tn Ceylon. 
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London missionaries 
many 
images of the Buddha 


have brought 


and of his mother, 
Kwan-Yin, the God- 
less of Mercy, as well 
model of her 

Images there 


asia 
shrine. 
are also in plenty of 
those inferior deities of 
Buddhism whose 
special care it is to save 
from sin and its 
and of 
beast, a 


men 
consequences ; 
the fabulous 
relicof Tauism. Stand- 
in bold relief 
group of 
‘Buddhas” is a 


ing out 
among a 
triumph of Japanese 
ingenuity —a_ carving 
the gnarled 
branches of the 


from 
tea- 
tree ; while Chinese 
art is represented in a 


series of coloured 


etchings which depict 
the downward course 
of an opium-smoker 
and form a counterpart to Hogarth’s-well- 
known “‘ Rake’s Progress.” 

Last, but not least, among these relics 


and trophies of a hundred years’ war with 


barbarism and superstition is an autograph 


- Model of the Shrine of Kwan-Yin. 
. Fabulous Beast born at the Birth of Confucius. 4. 
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3. The usual Image of Buddha. 
A Laughing Buddha. 


Relics. 


draught written and signed by a good and 
honoured soldier in the fight, David Living- 
stone, whose lonely grave lies far away 
on the southern shores of Lake Bemba, 
in the very heart of Darkest Africa. 


A Chinese Counterpart of the Rake’s Progress, showing the Downward Course of an Opium Smoker. 








for an hour she went up the room and down the room under my direction. 











CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE MONSTROUS BEHAVIOUR OF 
MISS PRUE. 
~O begin with, I instructed him in 
a deportment. I put him through 
his paces with the exactitude of a dancing- 
master. 

‘* Tread upon your toes, Sir,” lifting up 
my skirts a little to show him how; 
“neater and lighter, my lad. Do not put 
your foot upon the carpet like a hundred- 
weight of coals. Tip your chin a shade 
more upward; set your head a little back- 
ward ; shorter strides and one shoe behind 
the other—so !” 

As a pupil he proved extremely apt, 
and in a few minutes he was giving quite 
a tolerable imitation of the motions of a 
woman of quality. His petticoat bothered 
him exceedingly, but in a little time even 
these troubles he overcame. Once he 
tried a simper, and did it prettily. Then 
in a highly successful way he played his 
shoulders like an arch and laughing miss. 
His next attempt was at a curtsey, but 
here misfortune came, as his heel caught 
in his skirt and he fell flat upon his back. 

“The penalty of impertinence,” said I. 
“As though every delicate accomplish- 
ment of Venus is to be obtained in half- 
an-hour!” 

He rose, however, with fine gravity, and 
asked me how it should be done. It was 
a part of his character to let nothing beat 
him, and in this instance he tried a full 
twenty times rather than a curtsey should 
become his master. 
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There was one subject in which we 
were much exercised. How were his 
coat and vest to be disposed of? The 
search was to be of the strictest kind, 
therefore no risks must be run. It was 
Emblem who grappled with the difficulty. 
Stealing to his Lordship’s dressing-room, 
she mingled them temporarily with his 
clothing, as masculine attire in that place 
was not likely to excite remark. 

This had just been done, I was still in 
the middle of my tutelage, and making 
Miss Prudence imitate the cadence of my 
voice in high falsetto, when a knock upon 
the door startled us extremely. Emblem 
turned white as any pillow-slip; I began 
to tremble and could not have spoke a 
word that minute for my life; but the 
disguised fugitive looked at me, and 
looked at Emblem, smiled a little, and 
calmly said ‘‘Come in!” in the identical 
tone he had been practising. 

A terrible being sailed into the room— 
no less a person than my aunt. She paused 
upon the threshold to gaze at the fair 
stranger in both dignity and doubt. Un- 
able to recall the face, she screwed her 
gold-rimmed glasses on her nose and 
stared steadily down upon Miss Prue with 
that polite impertinence that flourishes 
most in dowagers. The time this manceuvre 
took gave me the necessary moment to 
recover myself. I seized it, smiled on my 
aunt’s bland insolence, and said— 

‘** My dear aunt, permit me to present to 
you Miss Prudence Canticle, that very 
familiar and dear friend of mine of whom 
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you have heard me so often speak. She 
shares all the secrets of my bosom, and I 
therefore, my dear aunt, commend her with 
the more confidence to yours.” 

“Tam charmed, I am delighted, I am 
sure,” says the dowager, sweeping a stately 
bow upon the phrase with great majesty. 

“* Madam,” says the lad, ‘‘1’m infarnally 
glad of your acquaintancy.” 

My aunt, the dowager, was a person of 
too much breeding to express or to other- 
wise betray any astonishment at this; but 
I am sure she felt it, for though she had 
never seen Prue, my pious friend in propria 
persona, she had seen her letters, and on 
the strength of those epistles had held her 
image up before me as a paragon of gentle- 
women and a mirror of the Christian 
virtues. I dare not look at my aunt’s stern 
mien lest I broke out in a peal of laughter ; 
but the lad, with a slight curl at his lips, 
and a saucy gleam within his eye, met full 
the shock of it, and quailed not. 

“°Tis strange, my dear Miss Canticle,” 
says my aunt with that sugared fluency in 
which she wrapped her sourest moods, 


“that I had no premonition of your 


coming. Barbara gives me not a word of 
it; I have even no hint of your arrival; 
and so, my dear Miss Canticle, I must 
beseech you to take things at Cleeby very 
much as you may find them, and accept 
this for their apology. Let me repeat, my 
dear Miss Canticle, that I had not the 
ghost of an idea that we were about to be 
so greatly honoured.” 

Now I was in a fever of anxiety and fear, 
and the face of Emblem announced similar 
emotions. We were at such a disadvan- 
tage that to prompt Miss Prudence in the 
ordering of her speech and conduct was 
outside the question utterly. But twas 
little she needed prompting. For she 
seemed superbly at her ease, fell into 
fiction of the cheerfullest and most high- 
coloured sort, without one “ahem!” of 
hesitation ; and contrived from the begin- 
ning to treat her majesty, my aunt, with 
the most easy familiarity she could possibly 
employ. 

“I am sure the apology should be sup- 
plied by me,” Miss Prudence says. “I 
never writ Bab a word about it, did I, 


darling? But tother morning my papa 
orders the chaise for town. I asked him, 
Would he pass near Cleeby on the way ? 
That he would, says he. Then, says I, 
you shall drop me down there, and, faith! 
[’ll spend a week with my ownest Bab. 
All this age I have not seen her.” 

And I believe the incredible rogue 
would have kissed me on the spot, as I 
could not possibly have said him nay, had 
I not drawn my face from the threatening 
proximity of his mouth. 

“Your papa, Miss Prudence ?” my aunt 
echoed in surprise. ‘‘1 was informed that 
he died five years ago at Paris.” 

I was horrified by the magnitude of this 
error he had made, for my aunt spoke, 
alas! too truly. I might have been spared 
my agitation, though. 

“Oh!” Miss Prudence laughed, “ my 
dear mamma hath taken another piece of 
household furniture unto herself since 
then.” 

“A what?” cries my aunt, fixing her 
glasses on again to cover her distress. 

You will understand that the dowager— 
dear lady!—being the product of an 
earlier generation, construed this flippant 
mention of so ornamental an article as a 
papa as gross irreverence. Yet I breathed 
again at the lad’s ingenuity. However, 
he had gone astray on another point, and 
my aunt was not the one to pass it by. 

‘** But what are you doing in the north, 
my dear Miss Canticle, if I may make so 
bold as to inquire?” says she; “for I 
have always been told that your residences 
were ‘Tunbridge Wells and Mitcham 
Green.” 

‘““You were not aware then, Madam,” 
replied Miss Prue, ‘‘that we bought quite 
recently a little place in Fifeshire ?” 

“‘Indeed!” says my aunt with interest, 
“and a very charming country to be 
sure.” Then she turned to me and said, 
‘Barbara, I am come to speak to you of a 
particular affair. Captain Grantley has 
just had the goodness to inform me that 
he proposes shortly to have this house 
searched from cellar to attic, to discover 
if that prisoner is hid anywhere within it. 
I told him it was a most monstrous project, 
and one more monstrous still to undertake, 













as by that means our house and all its 
contents would be quite exposed to the 
mercy of his men, who, being of the very 
scum, can no more be trusted with good 
furniture than can a cat with a jug of 
cream.” 

“Very true, dear aunt,” says I, “and I 
trust you will oppose it.” 

“I have opposed it,” says my aunt 
grimly; “but the Eari, your papa, and 
this Captain man are really most unreason- 
able men.” 

“* Prisoner 
the house ! 
I’m certain.” 

“We shall indeed!” says I, even more 
grimly than my aunt. 

Here it was that the dowager, to my 
infinite relief, bowed stiffly to Miss 
Prudence, and renounced the room in a 
distinctly disdainful manner. 

‘* Bab,” says the prisoner so soon as she 
was gone, “I consider that I have carried 
this off gallantly. But I fear, dear Bab, 
that if I stay here any longer than a day 
I shall prove a thorn in the flesh of that 
old lady. Her icy mien provokes me.” 

“Prue,” says I, unable to repress the 
admiration that I felt for the agile fashion 
in which he had crept out of a corner 
uncomfortably tight, “you will either 
attain to the post of Prime Minister of 
England or a public death by hanging. 
There will be no half course in your 
career, I’m certain. For your wickedness 
is as great as is your wit. But you really 
must think a trifle more about your pious 
character, my dear Miss Canticle.” 

Now that my aunt was apprised of Miss 
Prue’s presence in the house, it behoved 
us to wear bold faces and put our trust in 
impudence and the good luck that usually 
attends it. She must be presented to the 
Earl, and share our daily life entirely. She 
must be treated as an equal, and carry 
herself with sustained dignity and ease; 
she must be nothing less than perfect in 
the playing of her part, else questions 
would be provoked, any one of which 
might prove fatal to our scheme. ‘There- 
fore, I occupied the interval between this 
and a quarter after four, at which hour I 
was due at the tea-table in the dowager’s 
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cried Miss Prue. ‘‘ Search 
La! we shall have some fun, 
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drawing - room, in schooling Prue in 
carriage, etiquette, and family affairs. 
And I cannot repeat too often that if 
this lad was not by birth and training a 
person of the mode, his natural instinct 
‘or Mummery was in itself so admirably 
line that had he been asked to don the 
royal purple of a potentate, he would have 
filled the throne at a moment’s notice, have 
looked a king and acted like one. Besides, 
he had this very great advantage—he had 
been bred to no sphere in particular, and 
there seemed such a native richness in his 
character as made him ripe for any. The 
keenest observation of man and nature 
supplied in him a course of education in 
the schools. Therefore his mind had no 
predisposition towards any avocation. He 
was neither a physician nor a priest, a fop 
nor a vendor of penny ballads. He was 
just (in my idea) an intrepid young adven- 
turer, a charming vagabond, with enough 
of sense and courage in him to become 
anything he chose. 

For the nonce he chose to be a woman 
of quality. Therefore he was that woman, 
plus a dash of native devilry that she was 
born without. The way he played his 
eyes, the archness of his simpering, his 
ringing laugh, the sauciness that salted all 
he said, his smiling rogueries, his dimpled 
impudence, his downright, damnable 
adorableness, he appeared to put on with 
his dress, and wore with the elegant pro- 
priety of one who had dwelt in Spring 
Gardens all her days. 

““My lad,” says I, “ you step a point 
beyond me quite. Here have you picked 
up Saccharissa’s every trick in twenty 
minutes. ”*Tis a miracle, I ’ll swear.” 

“Fudge,” says he, “’tis no miracle. 
The living model is before me, and the 
rest is no more than a painter does when 
he transfers that model to a canvas. You 
twist your lips into a smile, and see—I ape 
*em with my own.” And the very trick I 
had of sardonically smiling from the 
corners of my mouth he immediately 
copied with marvellous fidelity. 

““My Lady Barbara,” says he, “ you 
once disdained me with a glance. Here 
is the one you did it with.” 

Straight he gathered all his inches up 
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and gazed down upon Emblem and myself 
with a severity awful to observe. As for 
his voice, it was thin and somewhat treble 
in its quality. But it was an instrument 
that had a singular variety of tone. Its 
natural note was boyish, fresh, piercing ; 
yet that did not prevent it from one 
moment scorning like an actress, nor the 
next from being missish, petulant, and 
shrill. 

Pretty soon the ears of us conspirators 
were assailed with strange and reiterated 
sounds. The soldiers had begun their 
search. 

The three of us looked at one another, 
and debated what to do. The Honour- 
able Prudence Canticle turned to me, and 
said— 

“Where’s that pistol, Bab? There 
might be an accident, you know, and if 
there is—well!” 

So much was implied by that doleful 
monosyllable that I handed the weapon 
to him without demur. He desired to 
keep it in the pocket of his breeches, but 
it called for a deal of judicious aid on the 
part of Emblem and myself ere his enor- 
mous hooped petticoat could be supported 
while he introduced it. Then a nice 
point had to be considered. Should we 
stay where we were and await the enemy, 
or repair to the drawing-room and meet 
it under the protection of the presence of 
the formidable Lady Caroline ? 

Miss Prue languidly professed that she 
was .quite indifferent, being perfectly easy 
in her mind that her skirts, her powder, 
and her head-dress would be more than 
a match for a corporal and five foolish 
troopers. 

“So long as that Captain remains 
strapped to his board in the library,” she 
assured us, “ I snap my fingers at ’em.” 

“Then you will confess,” says I, “ that 
Captain Grantley has the power to dis- 
concert you?” 

“* Well—yes,” 


says she 


reluctantly, 
“‘ because—well, Captain Grantley is the 
devil.” 

“He zs the devil,” says I triumphantly ; 


“never a doubt about it. ’Tis the only 
phrase that fits him, and I’ve employed 
it several times myself. Prue, do you 
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know that I hate—I detest—that man, and 
yet—and yet ” 

“And yet,” says Prue, breathing hard, 
and her vermilion lips studded with two 
white teeth, ‘“‘ Bab, I quite agree with 
you that there is always a big ‘and yet’ 
sticking out of the Captain’s character.” 

Further discourse was cut off by the 
unceremonious entry of two soldiers. The 
first was Corporal Flickers. His eye fell 
on three flaunting petticoats, and three 
faces of bold brilliancy surmounting them. 
Nothing to denote the thin and haggard 
fugitive in these. It would be uncharitable 
to blame the man for permitting himself 
to be so beautifully fooled, for the serene 
interest of Miss Prue and her innocent 
wonderment at the Corporal’s appearance 
would have defied the majority of his intel- 
lectual betters to unmask her. And Miss 
Prue was so radiantly calm in the presence 
of the Corporal that I am sure the pungent 
jest delighted her indeed. 

Now I hope you will remember that this 
Mr. Flickers was that very red - haired 
wretch who had declaimed so powerfully 
against my Lady Barbara Gossiter and all 
her works, beneath the window of her 
ladyship at three o’clock that morning. A 
deadly feud was thus between us. At the 
same time, however, there was a sort of 
fascination about a man who was so terrible 
in opinion. There was defiance in all the 
things that were crapulously shining in his 
beery orbs. In his nose, short and thick, 
and magnificently drunken, was writ the 
pugilist, and worse, alas ! the pommeller of 
the classes. A mighty hatred of the aris- 
tocracy was indicated on his honest brow. 
His mien was so determinedly aggressive, 
and so purple in its tint, that it might have 
been washed in the bluest blood of dukes 
and earls. Thus at sight of him I could 
scarce refrain from shivering, as we are 
said to do when someone walks across our 
graves. 

To him the searching of my chamber 
was a pleasing duty. It involved icono- 
clasm and a tearing down of gilded luxury. 
And there was a sufficient unction in the 
rude methods he employed. He half tore 
the window-curtain from the pole in shaking 
out its folds; he committed dreadful 
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carnage with the bed, tearing sheets and 
flinging counterpane and bolster to the 
ground. He wrenched one of the doors 
off my wardrobe, such was the vigour 
with which he opened it, and so ruth- 
iessly mishandled one of my costliest 
robes that it was damaged beyond amend- 
ment. He was able to knock a china 
model of Apollo off the mantelpiece, and 
shatter it into a hundred pieces on the 
hearth. He cracked one of my finest 
Knellers when he tapped upon the wall 
to assure himself it was not hollow. He 
contrived to tread upon my poodle and 
render it permanently lame as he ex- 
amined the floor and wainscot. He cut 
the Turkey carpet in a dozen places by 
the way he used his heels; and when he 
paused to take a little breath, he calculated 
things so excellently well that by suddenly 
dropping fourteen stones of beer and 
democratic blackguardism on a frail settee, 
he smashed it in the middle, and in the 
fall he had in consequence, had the good 
luck to put his elbow through the glass 
door of a cabinet. And he did all this 
with such a pleasant air that I almost 
wept for rage. 

““Mr. Flickers,” says I mildly, “ my 
compliments to you. In five minutes you 
have managed to smash such an astonish- 
ing quantity of furniture that in future, with 
your kind permission, I shall amend the 
adage, and instead of speaking of a bull 
in a china-shop, shall phrase it a corporal 
in a lady’s chamber.” 

““Dooty, my lady,” says the Corporal 
simply, but trying to crush a mirror into 
fragments by jamming his back against it, 
“‘dooty don’t wait fer duchesses. Dooty 
must be done.” 

To show how completely he was the 
slave of it, he resumed his happy occu- 
pation at the word; stepped lightly to my 
clothes-closet, and wreaked such a horrid 
havoc on my dresses that the tears appeared 
in poor Mrs. Polly Emblem’s eyes. 

But this catastrophe had another side, 
and to my. mind it was not unpleasant. It 
was supplied by the behaviour of Miss Prue. 
When the cheerful Corporal was in the 
midst of his depredations in the closet, 
that young lady grew a lively red with 


rage, and doubled up her not unsubstantial 
but mittened fists, and shook them in the 
Corporal’s direction. 

“‘Gad!” she whispered, whilst Emblem 
and myself had to put forth desperate 
efforts to restrain her, ‘‘I would give a 
golden guinea to be Anthony Dare for just 
two minutes. I’d smash as many bones 
in his drunken carcase as he hath smashed 
these bits of furniture.” 

Captain Grantley’s threat was executed 
to the letter. They sought the prisoner 
or evidence of him in every nook and 
cranny from the cellar to the skylight, but 
became none the wiser for their pains. 
Ruefully they told this to their commander, 
fuming in his fetters. I also went and 
told the Captain this. 

Conducting my friend Miss Prue to the 
tea-table of my aunt, I was charmed more 
than I can express to notice how imme- 
diately this young lady ordered her bearing 
and her conversation to a harmony that 
accorded with the dowager’s personality 
and her own. Launching these ladies 
properly on a topic on which they were 
well qualified to speak—to wit, the rela- 
tions then existing between the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome—I 
tripped forth to the library to carry my 
compliments to its occupant. He was 
still in the exact posture in which I had 
previously seen him. But he was not 
writing now. Instead, his fingers were 
tapping the table in their impotence, and 
his eyes were red and fierce. He looked 
the picture of the tiger caged, and fretting 
away his heart in his captivity. His cheeks 
were wan and hollow, for the whole affair 
was a bitter load upon his mind. Indeed, 
he made a quite pathetic figure, chafing in 
a strict confinement at a time when it was 
desperately necessary that he should be 
abroad. 

“Captain, how’s the knee ?” I began, 
with sweetness. 

“It gives me no trouble, I assure you, 
my dear lady,” he answered smoothly, 
“ but it is really very good of you to ask.” 
He gently smiled, for he was well aware 
that I positively knew that it troubled him 
exceedingly, and that my inquiry did not 
spring from any kindly impulse. 
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“‘T am here to tell you, Sir,” says I, and 
observed the poor wretch keenly to catch 
him wincing, “that those fine troopers 
of yours have failed completely in their 
expedition. Completely failed, Sir! And 
as you have had the goodness to confer 
ignominy on this household and myself 
by insinuating that we are harbouring a 
rebel, I am here to thank you for it.” 

“Yes,” he sighed, “I know they ’ve 
failed.” He looked at his knee reproach- 
fully. 

*“*Captain,” says I in a voice that was 
angelical, ‘“ how unfortunate it is that you 
yourself could not have led this man-hunt. 
I’ll warrant that you would have run this 
fugitive to earth.” 

"Twas more than the fellow could endure. 

“Curse this knee !” says he, and again, 
“Curse this knee!” 

The baited wretch looked so dolefully 
on the board and the bonds that detained 
his damaged limb that I fell forthwith 
into laughing at him. 

“Pray do not spare 


your curses, 


Captain,” I encouraged him, “tear your 


hair; conjure al! the devils. Call a 
murrain in blue blazes down upon your 
evil state. Prithee, damn your scurvy leg, 
fair Sir! But, dear Captain, there you are 
You cannot move an inch, my friend. 
And reflect that your six zanies are as 
likely to catch this rebel as they are to 
catch a bird by putting salt upon its tail. 
Consider all this, dear Captain, and tell 
me what round sum sterling you would 
pay- to be in a like hale condition to 
myself.” 

To show him what that hale condition 
was, and to aggravate his woes, I prettily 
gathered up my gown and danced him a 
few corranto steps daintily and lightly. 

Poor fellow! These taunts of mine 
went right home into his soul. In spite 
of himself, he had to writhe; and I, find- 
ing him so helpless, did but prick and gall 
him more. I do not pride myself on this, 
for it was a piece of wanton cruelty, and 
perhaps a piece of cowardice. But I will 
be as honest as I can, and confess that I 
had an instinct that this was not the 
highest style of woman; but then, you 
see, | never did set up fora saint. Here 
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was my enemy prostrate, and how could 
one resist the joys of trampling on him! 
Ascribe this, an it please you, to a full- 
blooded female nature ! 

The Captain bore my exultation for a 
time with fortitude, but then said, with a 
bluntness that I thought refreshing— 

‘Let us understand one another in this 
matter, my Lady Barbara. You play a 
winning game at present. You have the 
prisoner successfully concealed, and up to 
now the honours are entirely yours. It is 
the simplest thing in the world to hood- 
wink six clumsy fellows, but do not think, 
dear Madam, that you hoodwink their 
unlucky officer. He may now be taken 
in the leg and tied up to a board, but 
sooner or later he will have his liberty, 
and then, believe me, my dearest Madam, 
that some persons I might name may 
perhaps be dancing on another string.” 

The Captain’s words were to be 
respected, for he was indeed a dangerous 
foe. None the less I scorned them, and 
replied in high derision— 

“Perhaps, dear Captain, you will take 
my arm and make a tour of the house 
yourself? You seem to repose very little 
confidence in your followers.” 

““No, Lady Barbara,” says he, “I will 
not do that, much as I would like. But I 
would fain remind you that since our last 
interview a day hath fled. Therefore, six 
days only now remain ere this is despatched 
to London. That is, unless the rebel 
happens to be retaken in the meantime.” 

This was his chance to repay my inso- 
lence. You may be sure he took it, and 
also that my heart quailed when he held 
that sinister blue paper up, and asked me 
whether I did not think it elegant. 

“ And again would | venture to suggest, 
my Lady Barbara,” says he, “‘ that though 
the first fall may rest with you, the game 
is not quite over yet.” The man smiled 
with such a malicious affability that I 
dropped him a curtsey and swept out in 
a huff. 

That blue paper was my nightmare. It 
must not go to London, yet how could I 
give the prisoner up? _ I desired to eat 
my cake and yet to keep it, and felt like 
working myself into a passion because this 
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was impossible. Accordingly, when I 
repaired to a dish of tea, and to have an 
eye upon Miss Prue, my mind was both 
disordered and perplexed. I was grieved 
to discover that the dowager and my dear 
Miss Canticle had discarded religious 
topics for the secular. Miss Prue was 
pouring into my aunt’s receptive ear some 
most surprising details that presumably 
adorned the histories of many of the 
brightest ornaments of our world. And 
she was doing this with a vivacity that took 
my breath away. 

““God bless me! yes,” Miss Prue was 
saying as I entered, ‘‘ of course I know 
my Lady Wensley Michigan. A dreadful 
woman, Madam! Plays at hazard every 
night till three, and poor Michigan hath 
to put a new mortgage on his property 
every morning.” 

** Never heard anything so monstrous!” 
cries my aunt in horror, but very anxious, 
nevertheless, to glean as many facts of a 
similar kind as possible. ‘* And my dear 
Miss Canticle, are you acquainted with the 
Carews, and the Vortigerns, and those 
people ?” 

“Am acquainted with ’em all,” cries my 
dear Miss Canticle, with a promptitude and 
emphasis that made me shudder; “and a 
pretty company they are! Shouldn’t tell 
you a word of this, my dear Madam, only 
it is as well for persons who know what 
virtue is to be forewarned against those 
who don’t.” 

“Exactly,” says my aunt, with a grim 
and gleaming eye. 

“Prue,” says I sweetly as a_ song, 
though I was pale with rage, “I am going 
to dress for supper. Come along with me, 
dear, and I will show you my new watered 
silk. ’Twill make you dream of it to- 
night.” 

‘““A watered silk!” she cried, and 
instantly jumped up and followed me with 
a wonderful excitement that only a woman 
could have shown. How could I be angry 
with a villain with such a deal of genius ? 

“Prue,” says I, as we ascended to my 
chamber, “‘ you are a perfect devil.” 

“* Perfection,” says she, ‘is the pinnacle 
of womanhood. So long as I am perfect 
I don’t much care. "Tis what I aim at. 


I would rather far be a complete fiend 
than an incomplete she-angel! For you 
know as well as I do, dear Bab, that every 
she-angel is of necessity an incomplete 
one.” 

‘What I wish to know,” I demanded, 
being well aware that I could not argue 
her out of this position, ‘‘is the exact 
number of my friends you have slandered. 
Do you know that my aunt was speaking 
of the very flower of the aristocracy ? Now 
tell me instantly, how long has this gone 
on?” 

“Oh! about a quarter of an hour,” says 
she, with an intolerable impudence. ‘‘ And 
I spoke with the rapidity of a woman who 
is scandalous. Gad! I have played my 
part remarkably.” 

“Oh, you wretch!” 
what is it that you’ve said ? 

“Nay,” says she, “’tis not what I have 
said. "Tis what I have not said. Let 
me see : the Marchioness of Quorn is bald 
as a toad when her wig is taken off; her 
Ladyship of Chickenley is twenty years 
older than she looks, and hath a married 
daughter; the beautiful Miss Brandysnap 
drinks whisky possets on the sly, and got 
the jumps the other morning. but that is 
a family affair, as the venerable rake, her 
father, had to be carried out of the Bodega 
every evening for a quarter of a century 
with nine pints of claret underneath his 
shirt. Then good Madame Salamander 
hath the fiery temper of old Pluto, and 
almost committed a manslaughter on her 
maid a week last Tuesday. There is a 
quantity of other things I’ve said, but I'll 
not tarry to retail ’em.” 

“Don’t,” I implored her, and took the 
stopper from my phial ot aromatic vinegar. 
The Honourable Prudence Canticle was 
getting on my nerves. 


** And 


cries I. 


” 


CHAPTER X. 
I PLAY KATHARINE TO MR. DARE’S 
PETRUCHIO. 
It was our custom at Cleeby to sit down 
to the evening meal at seven o'clock. 
We held supper a function in our country 


day. ‘Then it was that the Earl, my 
heroical papa, gout or no gout, would 
grace the: table with his embroidered 
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presence, and ogle his daughter or his 
sister-in-law, the ancient Caroline. This 
rather than his eyes, once so bright and 
fatal, should vainly spend their waning 
lustres on a stolid dish or an unresponsive 
spoon. The poor vamped-up old gentle- 
man, with that monumental vanity of 
man that we women feed for our 
private ends, would not admit, even 
to himself, that though this dog had 
once enjoyed his day, that day now was 
over. He might be condemned to death ; 
the wrinkles might strike through his 
powder; he might be toothless, dodder- 
ing, with a weak action of the heart, and 
his age in a nice proportion to his crimes ; 
he might be propped up in a back-strap 
and a pair of stays, the completest and 
most ghastly wreck, in fact, you ever set 
your eyes upon—that is, before his man 
had wound him up and set him going for 
the day—but he would never admit that 
he was old, and that his vogue was buried 
with his youth. He would bow with depth 
and majesty as of yore, but with rather 
more of rheumatism; he would toast 


Venus just as often and sigh as profoundly 
as he did so; yet he never took the red 
wine to his shrivelled lips with quite that 
gusto that was his wont when he had blood 
and a pulse to grow inflamed in the pious 


ceremony. But he would tell a stranger 
confidentially that though people said his 
age was forty-eight, twas very wrong of ’em 
to talk like that, as his proper age was fifty. 
And I,whoreallyamattimesatender-hearted 
wretch, would melt visibly every evening at 
his decrepit compliments and his senile 
quizzing glances. What a fine, unsubduable 
old gentleman he was till the hour his 
wicked soul and his corrupt old carcase 
were consigned to the eternal care of that 
other fine old gentleman to whom he had, 
as it were, in many ways a sort of family 
resemblance ! 

“Prue,” says I, the moment we con- 
spirators were assembled in my chamber, 
“this evening you have to undergo an 
Ordeal. We must prepare you for it, both 
in the body and the spirit, with great care.” 

I hinted of its nature, and lightly and 
not unlovingly touched in the character of 
that gallant heathen, my papa. 


“La! the naughty old 
pouts Miss Prue. 
him.” 

She assumed a face of copy-book pro- 
priety that is invariably worn with a pina- 
fore and plaited hair at a seminary for 
young ladies. Then she turned to the 
maid and said— 

‘‘Now, Emblem, touch my eyes up, and 
improve my cheeks a little.” 

Mrs. Polly did as she was bid—dabbed 
the powder on daintily and subtly, made 
her a provoking dimple with uncommon 
art, pencilled her brows arch and swarthy, 
then heated a hairpin in the candle and 
curled her eyelashes into a provoking 
crispness, a trick she had borrowed from 
the French. Then she selected a new 
robe for her, even more elegant than the 
one she wore; and while the maid, to give 
her greater ease and comfort in the wear- 
ing of it, unpicked a portion of the bodice 
and concealed the open seams by cunning 
contrivances of lace, Miss Prue assiduously 
practised the pose and movements of her 
form. For an hour she went up the room 
and down the room under my direction, 
with skirts gracefully lifted now in two 
fingers of one hand, now in two fingers of 
the other. And so intelligent and per- 
sistent was she that soon she seemed to 
sail across the floor with the lofty im- 
perious motion of a woman of quality. 

Thereafter she besieged the mirror; to 
practise smiling, be it said. Lo! at the 
first trial there was a bewitching dimple at 
the left corner of her mouth revealed. 
And those lips, how red they were, and 
how inviting! What may not red ochre 
do? Such illumination of those doors of 
wit looked seducing, irresistible. Later, 
she tried a little trill of laughter. What a 
fluted woodnote did she make of it! Next 
she tried a little trill and a smile together. 
The result was really too adorable. But 
to my surprise Miss Prue frowned and 
shook her pretty, wicked head. 

“* Bab,” says she, “it will not do, dear. 
I showed my teeth, and one is missing, 
exactly in the middle of the upper jaw. 
You have not a tooth that you could lend 
me, darling? Besides, two other prominent 
members are blackened with decay. ’Twere 


gentleman,” 
‘1 must be careful of 














best I kept my lips close. And wearing 
*em so tight, I must be careful lest I suck 
the paint off.” 

“‘ Prue,” says I severely, ‘“‘ you are more 
precautious than myself when I am robing 
and posturing for a conquest. Forbear, 
my girl, for this is vanity.” 

At this she winced, and palpably. I held 
my sides for laughter when I heard the 
reason why. 

“‘Bab,” says she, “‘ when you call me girl, 
do you know it hurts quite horribly ?” 

“Girl, girl, girl!” cries I, with great 
emphasis. 

‘“* Bab,” says she, with real roses in her 
cheeks, “‘if you call me that again I’ll 
punch your—er—I mean—I ’1l—er——” 

“You mean you’ll what, my delightful 
little girlie ?” says I, gloating on her rage. 

‘I'll kiss you,” says she, revealing the 
red ochre on her lips. 

At that I did desist, for I was not sure, 
judging by her looks, whether she was not 
hoping that I would take her at her word. 
And, in any case, I knew she would be 
quite the equal of her threat. 

**Certainly I am robing and posturing 
for a conquest,” she resumed. ‘ To-night 
I conquer your papa.” 

“‘ What ?” cries I, aghast at her audacity. 
“You would never dare!” 

‘* Bab,” says she, “1 think you will dis- 
cover that Miss Prue is as much a Dare as 
ever was Mr. Anthony. And if he once 
kissed a heathen, surely she may captivate 
a saint.” 

I thought her impudence was charming, 
but could not let it pass without remark. 

“You call me heathen, Prue. ’Pon my 
soul, I think the kettle calls the pot!” 

“* Perhaps that is so,” she replied, “‘ yet 
you know you are a terrible barbarian. 
Still to-night I conquer your papa. Why 
should I support the pains without the 
glory? If I endure the indignity of petti- 
coats, let me have their compensations too.” 

Her saucy words brought me a brave 
idea. 

“* Prue,” says I, “‘ while you conquer my 
papa, I’ll go and captivate the Captain.” 

Even as I spoke it flashed upon me 
what I had to gain. Let me once reduce 
him to complete infatuation, as I had 
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done on a previous occasion, then I might 
venture to divorce him from his duty, and 
prevail upon him to destroy that horrible 
blue paper. The Earl, my papa, would 
then have naught to fear from the Tower. 
Therefore, like Miss Prue, I fell to 
trimming myself up against the evening. 
I had out a new exquisite gown that was 
only yesterday from the tailors, and a very 
lovely modish article. . And what a vir- 
ginity there is about an unworn dress! 
How unwrinkled and serene in its coun- 
tenance ; how chaste and creaseless in its 
outward semblance! What a wooing look 
it hath with which to provoke the eye and 
mind of Millamant! Its graces wedded 
to her own, and where’s the bosom to 
resist that combination of art and nature ? 
Once on, however, and the nap is 
off the velvet of your dress and your 
desire also. The thing is not so per- 
fect as it seemed. The armpit chafes 
you; there is a gusset out of place ; 
it is a twenty-fifth of an inch too low of 
neck, or a twenty-fifth of an inch too high. 
The sleeve is too much like a pyramid, or 
not enough so. And you fear it is just 
two days behind the time. You would 
return it to the tailor on the instant, only— 
only you so crave to wear it this very 
night. Then you recall that all your 
others have been similar ; fair and smiling 
failures; in the wardrobe supreme and 
flawless; on the body detestable and tight. 
You wear it three times; it begins to cleave 
to you like a friend, when, lo! the silk 
frays, the lilac fades, the mode’s beyond 
it. 1 suppose a perfect robe ne’er will be 
fashioned till Nature fashions a perfect 
wearer. Your pardon, reader, but I am as 
privileged and fit to soliloquise upon a 
dress, I take it, as a poet is upon the stars, 
or a philosopher upon the dust and destina- 
tion of his uncle. Ohe/ jam satis est. 
The Honourable Prue was dressed at 
last. A more ravishing figure I never 
saw; all flounce and furbelow; sprigs of 
japonica upon her petticoat; her face a 
painted glamour; a wondrous starry lustre 
in her eyes. Emblem put the crowning 
touches to her hair, and applied a special 
powder to it that improved a common 
yellow to a most uncommon gold. I 
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bestowed my best pearl necklace on her, 
fastened a great jewel among her artifice 
of curls, set diamond rings upon her 
fingers and braceleted her wrists, though 
the manner in which they were crammed 
upon ’em hath yet to be explained. 

How fair she looked, and what an arch- 
ness in her lifted chin and laughing eyes ! 
Seen under the subdued and mellow lamp- 
light that wrapped soft shades and gentle 
tints about her, I declare I never saw one 
more fortunate in beauty at Kensington or 
Windsor. 

Having thus robed her to perfection, 
and heightened her appearance till she 
might melt one with a look, we put her 
out, and bade her lock herself in Emblem’s 
chamber, while inimitable Mrs. Polly 
trimmed me for conquests too. 

In a time—a long way less than half 
Miss Prue had occupied—I was declared 
to be accomplished properly. I wish you 
could have when that young 
person was fetched in to criticise and to 
stand the ordeal of comparison. She 
stood before me, set her head a little to 
one side, as if deliberating nicely, and 
looked over all my inches keenly but 
complacently. 

“Hum ! 
verdict. 

“And you a man?” I cries, for I could 
not bring myself to consider that a 
veritable member of the Sex of Victims 
could damn me with faint praise of this sort. 

“Well, Bab,” he says, “you are not 
quite in my style, you see.” 

‘“* Your style?” says I, aghast. I, the 
toast of the Prince of Wales, and the 


seen us 


you are not ug was her 


ugly,” 


source of a thousand sonnets, not quite in 


the style of him! There was a deal of 
whim and quaintness in the boy. 

“I like ’em clinging,” says he modestly. 

“You like ’em clinging ? You’ll per- 
haps explain,” says I, flicking my fan 
perilously near his ears. 

“I prefer the twining ivy to the big- 
eyed dog - daisy or the bold chrysan- 
themum.” 

The fan descended on him smartly. 

“*T can suffer your impudence easier than 
your taste,” I sighe@ “‘ but both should be 
prayed for in the churches.” 


‘‘ Kissable and kind,” says he, “‘ there ’s 
naught to beat ’em. A modest violet of a 
downcast diffidence,-prettily sigheth like a 
wind of spring; obedient to a breath; 
trembles at a look ; thinks my lord Me the 
finest person under God. You know the 
kind I mean, Bab: plenty of blush about 
*em—the very opposite of you.” 

“My lord Me,” cries I delightedly ; 
“that’s you, my lad, outside and in. It 
hits you to the very eyebrow, and Man 
also.” 

“To be sure,” says he, with grandeur, 
‘if it hits me, it hits Manalso. Iam Man, 
and Man is Me.” 

“‘And both are the vainest things that 
breathe,” says I. 

“Except new 
villainously. 

*“‘ Pish,” says I, “I will not bandy with 
you. There is only one thing more 
deplorable in nature than a woman 
arguing, and that is a boy who is im- 
pertinent.” 

The time antecedent to the supper-bell 
we spent with profit. To-night I must be 
brilliant if I was to make a conquest of a 
hard-bit officer, who knew the world and 
Madame Ogle. I suggested, therefore, 
that I was put through a rehearsal now, 
to test the scope of my abilities and school 
them to the part they had to play. 

“Prue,” says I, “I must ask you to 
change your alias for twenty minutes. 
You are to be Captain Grantley and I 
dear Lady Barbara. We are to suppose 
this chamber to be the library, where you 
sit in weariness, misery, and rage, with 
your shattered knee strapped to a board. 
There is a blue paper in your custody 
which you have sworn to send to London 
if the prisoner is not retaken in a week. 
I enter to make a conquest of you, with 
the object of exciting you to destroy 
the document you hold. Now, Prue, sit 
down and turn yourself into the Captain, 
and I will woo you with a greater ardour 
than I ever wooed a man before.” 

“And by Jupiter and Mars, dear Lady 
Barbara, you’ve got to do if you are going 
to reduce this citadel,” says she, becoming 
Captain Grantley on the spot. 

Nothing must suffice her but she should 


gowns,” he retorted 
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fill a warm chair near the fire, with another 
a yard or two away on which to prop her 
damaged leg. The Captain at once began 
to damn his knee with a vigour that 
was astonishingly lively ; called my Lady 
Barbara a saucy jade and something of 
a devil into the bargain for letting rebels 
out into the middle of the night and 
providing them with pistols. Thereupon 
I sailed up to him, and opened the 
rehearsal by asking how his leg did. 

“Oh, it is infernal!” cries the Captain 
with an oath. 

‘“‘T am sorry for it,” says I sympathetic- 
ally. 

“You will be,” says he grimly, and 
swore again. 

“* My dear Captain,” says I, with a wist- 
ful softness, ‘‘ it makes me quite dismal, | 
assure you, to discover you in such a 
grievous strait.” A tear stood in my eye. 

“Dear Lady Barbara,” says he, “ you 
can tell that to my leg.” 

“Ah, dear Captain,” says I, with soft- 
breathing tenderness, ‘ I wish you could 
see into my heart.” 

“°Twould be more difficult than pearl- 
fishing in deep seas,” says he. “ Besides, 
a heart, they tell me, is a thing you have 
not got.” 

“Oh, that I had not one! It would 
then be insensible to your masculine per- 
fection that makes such a havoc of it 
now.” 

** Poor devil!” says he, very softly, and 
then again, “‘ poor little pretty devil, I wish 
I were not such an extremely handsome 
man.” 

** Po-or lit-tle pret-ty de-vil!” I repeated, 
dwelling on each syllable, for surely 
arrogance could no farther go. 

“Now then, woo away!” says he. 

I knew that the real performance was 
not to be of the lightest kind, but if in 
any way it was to present the difficulties 
of this rehearsal, Heaven help me through 
it! But I told myself not to be daunted 
by a boy, whose behaviour, when all was 
said, was only a piece of mummery. This 
present subjection of the Captain’s heart 
proved, however, one of the sternest busi- 
nesses I ever undertook. It was a fort- 
ress walled with stone and flanked with 


batteries. Again and again I was repulsed 
in my advances ; the energy of my glances, 
the fire of my speech, the assaults of my 
smiling, were defied and consistently cast 
back. Emblem certainly enjoyed it; I 
am sure the Captain did; and I—well, I 
found this sport of such an exhilarating 
kind that I began to direct my attacks in 
grim unflinching earnest. I began to for- 
get Captain Grantley and Miss Prue, and 
the masquerader in a petticoat, in Anthony 
Dare, the hunted fugitive For this was 
the Man who at last had come into my 
life. No doubt about it. My lord Me, in 
his sublime unheed of our elaborate Court 
code of manners, had rudely forced an 
entrance into my sternly guarded heart. 
He had arrived there by virtue of most 
audacious blustering, and alack! he looked 
as though he meant to stay. 

Wherefore, though our present pass- 
ages might appear extremely spirited play- 
acting to Emblem and to him, the more I 
was involved therein, and the warmer I 
became, the less distinctly could I say 
where frolic ended and reality began. 
Never was I so artful as in this amorous 
farce. A word and a look hitherto had 
sufficed to fetch a sigh out of the choicest 
waistcoat. To be sure we were engaged 
upon a jest, but pretty soon Mrs. Polly 
Emblem was the only one of us who clung 
to that opinion. The lad had wit enough 
to see at once that my wooing grew too 
desperately stern to be mere mummery. 
When he repulsed my twentieth advance, 
and Mrs. Polly laughed outright at the fun 
without observing that her mistress was 
biting her lips with rage, the young villain, 
noting my occupation, and perhaps the 
mortification of my face, said— 

“Dear Lady Barbara, I beseech you to 
forget me. It gives me terrible great pain 
to create such a flutter in your heart. But, 
my poor, dear lady, I would have you con- 
sider that your case is only one of many. 
Truly, I am not responsible for the manly 
graces and the upright character that 
have brought you to this pass. Dear lady, 
there have been others. And to them, 
tender souls! I invariably promise to be 
a brother. Cheerfully, therefore, will I 
admit you to their number, for ’tis not the 
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least sweet of my traits that to my victims 
I ever am humane.” 

The saucy style of him spurred me so 
keenly that my methods grew still more 
vigorous. But pleading, soft speeches 
did but increase his insolence. Raillery 
he laughed at ; glances amorously bold put 
him in a saucy humour ; glances amorously 
tender left him cold. He shook his head 
at these devices. 

“1 like ’em clinging,” he reminded me. 

I fell upon wistfulness and a pensive 
air. My demeanour grew as subdued and 
meek as anything out of heaven. Butter 
would not have melted in my mouth, you 
would have thought ; nor, judging by the 
disposition of my countenance, could I 
have said “Bo!” to the arrantest goose 
of the male persuasion. My voice became 
a low, sweet song, and as melodious as 
the simple airs I used to play upon the 
virginal when I was a girl. That was 


before I learned to play on a more respon- 
sive instrument—Man. I mean that lordly 
thing, that harpsichord which beauty and 
intelligence perform all tunes upon at their 


capricious pleasure. 

Fortune had denied me neither of these 
requisites. Full thoroughly had I used this 
natural magic. My finger-tips had thrilled 
a hundred strings. I had played any air I 
pleased upon a Prime Minister, a peri- 
wigged Ambassador, a Duke with acres 
and the gout, a Field-Marshal with as 
many stars upon his chest as a frosty night 
could show you; and at least one Per- 
sonage who, being of the Blood, it is 
temerity to mention. If I acted Queen 
Elizabeth to these Sir Walter Raleighs— 
that is, if I so much as wiped my feet upon 
them—I made them happy for a week. 
And they had their rent-rolls and their 
pedigrees. Indeed, one and all wore such 
quantities of gold lace on their coats that 
when the world heard of my depredations 
it exclaimed: ‘‘ Bab Gossiter is the very 
luckiest woman that ever flicked a fan.” 
Therefore, was it not a paradox that I 
should prefer a kinless beggar to them all, 
and that he, presumably, preferred any 
slum-slut to my Lady Barbara ? 

*“* Why, you stoic villain!” I cried out, 
“‘you seem every whit as insensible to 
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tenderness as to the Cleopatra manner. 
Do you not see my mood to be as melting 
as the morning sun ?” 

“Confess now,” says he provokingly, 
‘that you yearn to beat me with your fan?” 

“Faith, that’s true,” says I. 

“Then,” says he, ‘‘ this tenderness of 
yours is but a cloak you do put on to cover 
up Old Termagant. Your real nature is as 
sweet and gentle as an earthquake. Your 
meekness is a mantrap in which to snare 
a poor wretch with a shattered knee, for 
you are about as tame and docile in your 
character as is a rude lion of Arabia. 
Fie, my dearest cheat, you do not catch 
Anthony Dare for your husband thus— 
that is, I mean James Grantley.” 

“‘ Yes, that is you mean James Grantley,” 
says I, seizing on his error. 

“‘Or if it comes to that,” says he, “ you 
can include Mr. Anthony Dare in that 
category. That is another man you will 
not catch for husband.” 

“*Tis a pity,” I said, stroking my chin 
in a thoughtful way, ‘‘ for, my lad, I should 
make you a very fiend and tartar of a wife. 
Your hair is pretty straight at present, but 
let us set up matrimony for six months, 
and I would curl it for you.” 

‘* By thunder! you would not,” he cries, 
sharp as the crackling of a musket; and 
the fire that darted from his eye I thought 
worthy of a classical quotation. ‘‘ You 
would be mild as a milk-breasted dove, 
and the obedientest little wifie in the 
world.” 

“Milk - breasted dove! Obedientest 
little wifie! I should indeed,” says I, 
putting on my fury look. Poor Mrs. Polly 
and the fops of London were wont to 
tremble at it horribly, but Mr. Anthony 
never so much as honoured it with a bliak. 

“Six months,” says he, quite calmly, 
“and ’twould be, ‘ Barbara, bring my 
slippers hither,’ and hither would they 
come, without one solitary word.” 

““Without one solitary word?” says I; 
“‘come, that is an exaggeration now. 
I’m sure I should reply, ‘ Certainly, my 
lord,’ and drop a curtsey to your honour’s 
worship.” 

‘“*Not even that,” he said; “ without 
one solitary word. And I should say, 
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‘ Barbara, fetch my snuff-box.’ ‘ Barbara, 
darn my hose,’ and so forth. And you 
would do it all with an instant obedience 
that would make you a pattern to your sex.” 

**T suppose your honour would beat me 
if I failed to do this ?” 

** Madam, you would not fail. 
be your husband.” 

Emblem laughed outright at the sublime 
sternness of his face. But I think had 
that lad put forth his hand just then in the 
manner of a king, I must have dropped 
upon my knees and kissed it as a most 
duteous subject of his Majesty. Despite 
his youth, his powder, and his petticoats, 
as he sat there solemnly and said this, he 
cut a wonderful fine figure. 

‘But this is talk,” says I, determined 
to correct his youthful arrogance. “A 
kinless beggar may not aspire to the hand 
of a princess.” 

“And does not wish to do,” says he, 
and made me wince. It seemed that 


I should 


when it came to fisticuffs he could hit the 
harder. 


“Yet if you did you could never marry 


me, you know. A cat may look at a king, 
but beyond that it never goes.” 

“That is as may be,” he replied ; “ but 
man proposes, God disposes, and what 
doth woman do?” 

‘* Acquiesces, I suppose,” says I, and 
groaned to think so. 

“Extremely true,” 


says he, “ woman 


acquiesces. And if Man, in the person of 
myself, proposed to make a husband for 
you, your husband I should be, unless 
God disposed it otherwise, which is not 
likely, for Heaven hath been very much 
on my side hitherto. Deny, an you can, 
that if to-morrow morning I so much as 
put my little finger up and whistled to 
you, you would be in my arms before the 
evening. 

“I do deny it,” says I so fiercely that 
the blood rushed to my face. 

““Of course you do,” says he; “you 
would not be a woman else. You can lie 
as handsomely as any. But I’m thinking, 
my pretty Kate, I should make you a 
monstrous fine Petruchio.” 

** Bah!” I cries with monstrous scorn 
of him, “the boldest rogue outside the 
pillory, the raggedest beggar outside a 
ballad, playing Petruchio to my Lady 
Barbara! Have you blood, boy? Have 
you titles? Have you acres?” 

‘I have a heart, and I have a fist with 
which to caress and to defend you,” says 
he, with a terrible simple candour that 
pierced my breast like steel; “and I 
think I should make you the finest husband 
in the world. That is if I cared to do so— 
which I don’t!” 

Here such an agitation fluttered in my 
bosom suddenly, that I began to curse my 
folly for daring to rehearse so dangerous a 
scene. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK. 








“« T N the Spring” we all know by innate 

intuition, as well as by poetical 
precept, what happens to a young man’s 
fancy—and can even further guess, per- 
haps, how very, very lightly this evanescent 
quantity roveth at that season from one 


flower to another in the rosebud garden of 


girls— 

For if not one, i’ faith it is the other; 

And if not she, I still can name another. 
Ah me! A careless time, but a pleasant 
nevertheless, did we spend in that Land of 
Long Ago, for all roads then led to a 
terrestrial paradise, and one never counted 
the cost of subsequent acquaintanceship 
with an uncomfortable Peri, who ever 
stands without the gate, and whose horrid 
name is spelled Experience. 

Just as if anyone wanted to con his 
musty, fusty foot-notes and queries, which 
he so persistently presses on our accept- 
ance, while the lark’s throat still swells to 
heaven of a morning and sun-shafts streak 
golden pathways through the wood for 
dancing feet ! 

More than at any other time surely is it 
borne in on one during these bright spring 
days that God made the country while 
man built the town, and that it is good to 
be in one and out of the other. Never, 
truly, does an April morning of vagrant 
vanishing sunshine come round without 
the soul in one crying for garden and 
hedgerow. The sights and sounds of town 
seem there to clash more rudely on one’s 
senses—the raucous cry of the ’busman 
interrupts our dreams of bird - filled 
branches, and the pathway of the 
crossing - sweepers broom but poorly 
represents those enchanted brook - sides 
where primroses and wood violets nestle. 
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Even a dusty dandelion growing raggedly 
by the roadside then takes to our sprouting 
imaginations a more admirable aspect 
than any painted velvet orchid that ever 
ruffed it under plate-glass in a shop- 
window. But all this, be it spoken, is purely 
from the Londoner’s point of view. 

Walking round the question, we come 
to another aspect—say, of Barbara and 
Dorothy and the bucolic others temporarily 
transported from this beauteous Arcady 
to Bond Street or a morning walk in 
Burlington Arcadia. The transition is to 
them unmixed fascination and ecstasy 
as compared with the dripping monotony 
of a rainy spring at home. Were ever 
shops so seductive or fashions more 
resplendent, or theatres more enthralling, 
or jeunes premiers more god-like than when 
seen by the fresh and unaccustomed 
eyes of the country cousin? And, indeed, 
it must be admitted, in the gracious inter- 
ests of truth, that the booths and bazaars 
wherein are displayed the goods for our 
adornment are fresh and tempting enough 
to the willing eye of Eve’s daughters 
at the moment. 

Extravagance has not stopped its hand 
where the end in view is a successfully 
decorative effect, and perhaps at no time 
in the history of clothes-making were skill 
and money more lavishly used than at the 
present moment. Descending from sub- 
lime generalities to the practical actualities 
of the season, it is meanwhile very much 
to be noticed that though we contract 
apace the circumference of our frocks, a 
very added amount of skill goes to their 
successful completion. We modify one 
and emphasise the other at Fashion’s 
imperative call, but, if truth must be told, 
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suffer some little loss of comfort in con- 
sequence for this. Tight and wriggling 
trains are a poor exchange, it shall be 
confessed, to the freedom-loving athletic 
English girl for her short and shapely lost 
draperies. However—and the word has a 
final meaning all its own—having arrived, 
the mode of the moment must be grace- 
fully sacrificed to, and all that now 
remains for us meek followers of the 
Moloch Fashion is to do her homage 
with as much fervour and frequency as 
we may. Exotic hues predominate even 
at this early moment of the year, and our 
very cloth dresses make all for sweetness 
and light. Pale pink, pale lavender, 
citron, grey, green, and blue, with the 
same introductory adjective before each, 
are, as applied to cashmere and a higher 
make of polished face-cloth, all in the 
most recent arrangements of the mode. An 
unlimited purse and a light heart will spur 
many women to tread closely on the heels 
of fashion, but a wise one will probably 
tire in less than a mile, for April is still a 
little early to go quite as far as the shop- 
windows and our extravagant inclinations 
beckon, though in the matter of supple- 
mentary events there is full and plenty to 
choose from. Among the new fabrics, 
mousseline velvet, as it is appropriately 
called, will be certain of a vogue. It isas 
dainty as the first and as rich as the second 
material, aduet of excellences which cannot 
fail to find it popularity. There isa feeling 
now for two or more grades of one colour, 
which, for instance, shows itself frequently 
in millinery hailing from the Seine side. 
A dress of mcusseline velvet done in four 
shades of pink was the most effective 
realisation of that effective scheme which 
could possibly be imagined. The bodice 
was made of bands of moiré ribbon in 
graduated colourings, the skirt in skilfully 
draped tones of mousseline to match. 
Incrustations of ivory lace overlaid both, 
and a bunch of velvet geraniums, ranged 
from ruby to pale pink, was fastened on 
one shoulder. The different shades were 
admirably mixed, always a sine gua non in 
such arrangements, and one, too, which 
only an artist in gowns can develop. The 
“White Drawing-Rooms” of early March 
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demonstrated how universally and success- 
fully, let it be added, women have 
betaken themselves to the wearing of 
lace gowns. Priceless overdresses of lace, 
in many cases heirlooms, were worn by 
nine-tenths of those who attended, and en 
ravanche the embroidered Court gowns 
were no less remarkable for worth and 
beauty. Several polonaises in Irish guipure 
were especially made for these occasions, 
and one in Carrickmacross lace, over white 
satin, was indeed an especial vision of 
loveliness. These sheath-like gowns in 
which we encase ourselves at present have 
at least the merit of displaying good lace 
to its fullest extent, but if one may name a 
drawback in connection with a favourite 
new fashion, it is that their extreme 
skimpiness renders a pocket almost impos- 
sible, and that for day wear most women 
are now reduced to the inevitable necessity 
of a reticule; while in the evening, lace 
mouchoirs are tucked away into the décolle- 
fage, such impedimenta as may formerly 
have found refuge in a pocket being 
arbitrarily left at home. The wide adop- 
tion of smart gold purses is a resulting 
influence, again, of one’s pocketless con- 
dition. They are either fastened to 
the bangle or attached to a _ long 
chain worn round the neck, or, in 
the case of the largest size, are carried 
dangling chatelaine fashion from the waist. 
Many of these gold chain-purses are 
jewelled, and commonly cost from ten 
to fifty guineas. But some that I have 
seen incrusted with crystal or pearl are 
cleverly simulated to look like the real 
thing, and of these Mr. Faulkner, of Regent 
Quadrant, has got some very tempting 
specimens. 

Entire wigs, save the mark! are another 
of our present fantasies. Long association 
with curling-tongs having left but little 
behind of our once thickly ondudé locks, 
the posiicheur slips in with the valuable 
suggestion that by covering madame’s 
hard-worked tresses with an entire wig, 
the best effects can be maintained 
without further disaster to her once 
crowning glory. Wigs accordingly have 
become a veritable mode of the moment, 
and most well-bestowed women now 
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own three or four of these convenient, 
highly ornate, and quite undetectable 
coverings. 

Women with the sporting instinct, and 
they are a large percentage nowadays, will 
be interested to hear of the open golf 
championship for ladies, which is to come 
off at that charming little lrish town, New- 
castle, on May 9, and three following days. 
Until lately this loveliest spot of even well- 
endowed County Down was comparatively 
unknown to fame, and its natural beauties 
and exquisite climate were passed by for 
less favoured spots. But, thanks to the 
enterprise and public spirit of the Belfast 
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May 2 and three succeeding days, so that 
a large number of sportsmen and women 
will no doubt then make headquarters 
at the Slieve Donard, of whose splendid 
proportions a sketch is here subjoined. It 
has over one hundred and twenty bed- 
rooms, while luxuriously arranged lounges 
in entrance-hall and corridors make an 
added attraction to its many others. 

The drawing, dining, billiard, writing, 
smoking, and reading rooms, all admirably 
planned and furnished, are on the first 
floor ; while model laundries, hair-dressing 


rooms, Turkish and other baths, are 


included in the scheme of this thoroughly 


SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, COUNTY DOWN. 


and County Down Railway management, 
a splendidly appointed hotel has been 
raised on the historic spot once occupied 
by Felix Magennis’s famous New Castle 
(Gaelic, Chaislein Nui), and the holiday- 
maker, or sportsman, or antiquarian equally 
can here make a halting-place, pleasant 
beyond mere words to express, while the 
sketcher or the fisherman who makes the 
Slieve Donard Hotel his headquarters 
can count on a very full book or basket, 
as the case may be. Golfing is now, how- 
ever, the chief attraction of this neigh- 
bourhood, and the County Down Golf 
Club-house, standing close to the new 
hotel, is the smartest of its kind in Ireland. 
Preceding the open championship afore- 
said, that of the Irish ladies will begin on 


up-to-date hostelry. Perhaps one ought 
to add that its charges are extremely get- 
at-able in view of so many advantages, 
and that when this Irish beauty-spot is 
better known to the appreciative traveller, 
Newcastle will owe not a little of its wider 
introduction to the outside world to the 
good offices and attractions of the Slieve 
Donard Hotel. Let it be written also that 
the best of bathing is a chief feature of the 
summer months, excellent accommodation 
being provided for ladies at a picturesque 
spot known as the Black Rock, which is 
within easy distance of the hotel. There is 
a chalybeate spa, too, for those who love 
such waters; nor is, on the other hand, 
the native usguebaugh wanting, | fancy, 
to complete the picture. 








CHARMING TOILETTE FOR THE RIVIERA. 








Concha’s drug had been potent. Lopez s 


See “ Espronnace,”’ PAGe 109 





